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114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. ° 


I agree, Dr. Ward, that to keep Soviet Russia Today 
alive and growing is a compelling must. 


Here is my contribution of $.........ccccc (in [J] check 
Cimoney order [)currency) to keep the magazine 


POOR Pee eee eee ee eens sees sense ees eeeeeeeeseseee 
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Dear Friend: 






Last week I got a letter from a preacher in a rural com- 
munity who is trying to get the farm families with whom he 
works to understand the Soviet Union. He finds eagerness for 
more knowledge and asked for a brief evaluation of the maga- 
zine Soviet Russia Today. My first reaction was to ask myself 
how much nearer would we be to war if we did not have that 
magazine. ! 





































Then a few days later I am informed that Soviet Russia ; 
Today needs $10,000 by May 30 to enable it to continue. So I am 
asking you to ask yourself what it would mean to our prospect 
of stopping the "preventive war" if the magazine has to dis- 
continue. 


For some fifteen years Soviet Russia Today has been seek- 
ing, getting, and giving the facts about the Soviet Union and 
the truth about American-Soviet policies and relations. It Y 
has continuously corrected misrepresentations, refuted lies 
and exposed provocations. Today, against the hysteria 
created by ignorance and prejudice, fear and greed, its columns 
project the language of sanity, mutual understanding and 
good will. For the greatest crisis in the history of mankind 
they continuously suggest the approach to a constructive 
solution. 


I ask you, can we afford to let this magazine die, or be 
crippled, for lack of funds? : 


I know from my own mail that you have many calls, and that AI 
further giving may mean sacrifice. I am also sure that if you 
had heard the hunger|for authentic information about the So- JO! 
viet Union and American-Soviet relations in the questions MA 


from the audiences I have met all across this nation in the 
past three months, you would feel as I do, that to keep Soviet 


Russia:-Today alive and growing is a compelling must. pe 
Z RUS 

I am sure that in the present emergency you will make PE 

your contribution as large as you can — and send it as quickly C. 


as convenient. 
Sincerely yours, fom 


, Vass 
a 8 ihe 
Vol. 


‘Harry F. Ward 







Publ 
(This is a replica of a letter sent to our readers, licati 
and although the response has been heartening, a 
we have not met our goal. We are publishing Seryi 
the letter here in the hope that those who have — 


not yet contributed will do so at once. We are 
able to extend the deadline from May 30 
until June 20. But the need is urgent—so 
please act now!) 
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Stalin’s Reply to Wallace 


The determination of the Soviet Union to find the road to 
peace with the United States was demonstrated by the reply to 
Henry Wallace’s Open Letter made by Premier Stalin reaffirming 
the USSR’s readiness to reach a peaceful settlement. We are stop- 
ping the press to bring to our readers the text of the Stalin letter, 
as broadcast in Russian by the Moscow radio May 17, translated in 
London, and published in The New York Times. 


I think that among the political documents of recent times which 
have as their aims consolidation of peace, the setting up of interna- 
tional cooperation and the insuring of democracy, the open letter of 
Mr. Wallace, Presidential candidate of the United States third party, 
is the most important document. 

Mr. Wallace’s open letter cannot be considered a simple declaration 
on the desirability of improving the international situation and on the 
desirability of settling the differences between the USSR and the United 
States, on the desirability of finding ways for such a settlement. 

The inadequacy of the statement of the United States Government 
of May 4 and the reply of the USSR of May 9 consist in fact that they 
go no further than declaring the desirability of settling the Soviet- 
American differences. 

The important meaning of the open letter consists in the fact that it 
does not limit itself to a declaration but goes further, makes a serious 
step forward and gives a concrete program for peaceful settlement of 
the differences between the USSR and the United States. 

It cannot be said that Mr. Wallace’s open letter embraces all ques- 
tions of difference without exceptions nor can it be said that certain 
formulations and comment in the open letter do not need to be improved, 
but that is not the most important thing at the present time. The main 
thing is that Mr. Wallace in his letter makes an open and honest 
attempt to give a concrete program for a peaceful settlement, concrete 
proposals on all basic questions of differences between the USSR and 
the United States. 

These proposals are known to everybody: A general reduction of 
armaments and prohibition of atomic weapons; conclusion of peace 
treaties with Germany and Japan and the question of evacuation of 
troops from these countries; evacuation of troops from China and 
Korea; respect for the sovereignty of individual countries and non- 
interference in their domestic affairs; the inadmissibility of military 
bases in member countries of the United Nations; world development 
of international trade excluding any sort of discrimination; in the 
framework of the United Nations, assistance to and economic restora- 
tion of countries which suffered from the war; defense of democracy 
and insuring of civil rights in all countries; and so on. 

It is possible to agree or disagree with the program of Mr. Wallace, 
but one thing is, nevertheless, beyond doubt: There is no statesman 
caring for peace and cooperation among the peoples who can ignore 
this program, since it reflects the hopes and strivings of the peoples 
toward consolidation of peace, and it undoubtedly will have the support 
of many millions of ordinary people. 

I do not know whether the United States Government approves of 
Mr. Wallace’s program as a basis for agreement between the USSR 
and the United States. 

As far as the Government of the USSR is concerned, it considers 
that Mr. Wallace’s program could serve as a good and fruitful basis 
for such an agreement and for the development of international co- 
operation, since the USSR Government considers that, despite the dif- 
ference in the economic systems and ideologies, the co-existence of 
these systems and a peaceful settlement of differences between the 
USSR and the United States are not only possible but also undoubtedly 
necessary in the interests of a general peace. 








— SURGE OF HOPE SWEPT THE WORLD ON THE MORNING 
of May 11, when the Moscow radio broadcast an announce- 
ment that the Soviet Union had accepted a United States pro- 
posal for discussions on the differences between them. 

That hope must not die! 

With indecent haste, President Truman sought to slam 
shut the door the American note had said “was always wide 
open for full discussion and the composing of our differences.” 
He himself had used the same phrase in his March 17 mes- 
sage to Congress. Within a few hours of the Moscow broad- 
cast, President Truman issued a formal announcement dis- 
avowing any offer of negotiations and insisting that Ambas- 
sador W. Bedell Smith’s note to Foreign Minister Molotov 
represented no change in American policy. Administration 
spokesmen declared that the publication of the exchange, 
supposed to be “confidential,” was a crude breach of the 
diplomatic amenities and a piece of propaganda trickery on 
the part of the Soviet Government; what was represented by 
the USSR as an offer to discuss the outstanding differences 
between the two countries was no more than a “routine 
diplomatic gesture.” Reports from Washington reflected con- 
sternation in official circles that peaceful solutions of Ameri- 
can-Soviet differences should be considered possible. Obvi- 
ously, such peaceful solutions would interfere with the cur- 
rent war preparedness program. 

At a press conference the following day, Secretary Marshall 
dashed the peace hopes of the people of the world even more 
completely. The only purpose of Ambassador Smith’s note, 
he said, was to disabuse the Soviet Government of any idea 
that conflicting statements about American foreign policy 
heard during the political campaign could mean any change 
in that policy. He categorically rejected any intention of 
engaging in bilateral talks with the Soviet Union and declared 
that outstanding issues between the two countries must be 
conducted only through the United Nations and its agencies, 
Allied Control Councils, and the Foreign Ministers. 

This is an anomalous position indeed for Secretary Marshall 
to take, when the plan that bears his name is being carried 
out without any reference whatsoever to the United Nations, 
when we have flagrantly by-passed the United Nations in 
_ our program of intervention in Greece and Turkey and 
China, and flouted our own UN commitments in our _at- 
titude on Palestine. We have used the United Nations not 
to resolve our differences, but rather as an instrument in the 
cold war against the Soviet Union. And it is the very failure 
of our negotiations through other channels that makes so 
essential the opening of special bilateral discussions for an 
over-all settlement. 

The Administration was clearly caught off-base, and has 
handled the whole affair from beginning to end with the 
most shocking ineptitude, to put it mildly. It showed arrogant 
disregard for the concern of the peoples of the world with its 
policies as well as for the wholly natural assumption on the 
part of its Western Bloc partners that they are entitled to 
know what we are up to. 

A careful reading of the American note reveals ample 
justification for the Soviet interpretation. But the sharp de- 
nunciation it contained of Soviet policies suggest that perhaps 
what the administration had in mind was to couch the offer 
in such terms that the Soviet Union would either refuse, or 
make conditions justifying our own later repudiation of the 
offer, so that we would be in a position to claim credit for 
taking the initiative for peace and lay the blame for its 
failure on the Russians. 
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KEEP THE DOOR WIDE OPEN= 


To a Century of Peace 


But whatever the original motive behind the American 
move, if it represented merely a reiteration of America’s 
cold war policy sweetened by diplomatic compliments, if 
indeed the Soviet reaction was a deliberate misconstrual of 
our intention, then the positive nature of the Soviet reply 
and the world’s response to it, created a new situation which 
it is our clear duty to meet with a new policy. 

Space does not permit our publishing in full the documents 
exchanged. But they are available in the press and deserve 
the fullest study. It is our obligation to acquaint ourselves 
fully with the commitments made by our government, wit- 
tingly or unwittingly, and to insist that the administration 
live up to them. We could scarcely have expected that our 
charges against the Soviet Union would not bring forth 
counter-accusations. What was important about the Soviet 
answer was its clear and unequivocal acceptance of the idea 
that despite all existing differences, a settlement between the 
two countries is possible, and its eager agreement to negotiate. 

So deadly is the threat of war that hangs over the world 
that even were the possibility of Soviet sincerity as slight as 
the Administration professes to believe, it would be our duty 
to give them the benefit of the doubt, to make the most of 
this opportunity and to proceed with plans for a conference. 

That the State Department has recently been made aware 
of the necessity for some change at least in the tempo, if not 
the direction, of our policies, was indicated by Secretary 
Marshall in his testimony before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee on May 5th. Secretary Marshall opposed recent 
moves in the House and the Senate for United Nations 
Charter revision, and rejected any idea of eliminating the 
veto. In his prepared statement he insisted on the mainte- 
nance of the United Nations as a forum in which many of 
the questions involving the USSR can be negotiated, and de- 
clared that “it is a principal objective of our foreign policy 
to find peaceful solutions with the Soviet Union.” Expressing 
embarrassment at uttering such a thought publicly, Secretary 
Marshall said reluctantly, in answer to questions, “I am 
under constant pressure from other nations to try in every 
conceivable way to avoid a rupture. They are very fearful 
that our actions might precipitate something very dangerous 
fer them.” 

In the light of our own professions, and the responsibility 
our wealth and power place upon us before the peoples of the 
world, we cannot now shrug off the implications of our 
exchange with Moscow. 


Ambassador Smith’s Note 


()* May 4, AMBASSADOR SMITH, BEFORE LEAVING FOR A VACA- 
tion in Europe, called on Foreign Minister Molotov and 
made an oral statement, later delivered in writing, of which 
the substance was as follows: 

The statement began with an accusation against the Soviet 
Union for pursuing a policy “appearing to have as its pur- 
pose the progressive extension of Soviet power.” This had 
led the United States to divert a large portion of its energy 
“to the maintenance of a military establishment adequate 
to meet the developing world situation,” and resulted in the 
European Community and the United States becoming 
alarmed at the implications of Soviet policy and “drawing 
closer together in mutual self-protection.” 

Ambassador Smith charged that the Soviet Government 
had produced a very serious situation by its “inexplicable 
hostility” to the European Recovery Program which he de- 
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scribed as “so obviously only a measure of American as- 
sistance for reconstruction on a cooperative basis without 
menace or threat to anyone.” 

The note took the categorical position that the present 
foreign policies of the United States Government are fixed 
and not subject to any change whatever the results of the 
forthcoming elections, claiming the overwhelming support 
of the majority of the American people for these policies. 
Contradicting all the bellicose anti-Soviet statements by Ad- 
ministration spokesmen, it insisted that the United States has 
no hostile designs whatever against the Soviet Union. 

The note went on to say that those aspects of American 
policy unwelcome to Moscow were a direct result “of at- 
tempts on the part of Communist minorities to seize power 
and to establish regimes subservient to foreign interests,” thus 
implying that the changes that have taken place in the coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe are the results of Soviet intervention 
in their internal affairs. Emphasizing that the “pressure of 
Soviet and world Communist policy” is responsible for the 
present state of United States-Soviet relations, the note con- 
cludes with these significant paragraphs: 


We still do not despair by any means of a turn of events which 
will permit us to find the road to a decent and reasonable rela- 
tionship between our two countries, with a fundamental relaxation 
of those tensions which today exercise so unhappy an influence on 
international society everywhere. As far as the United States is 
concerned, the door is always wide .open for full discussion and the 
composing of our differences. 


My government earnestly hopes that the members of the Soviet 
government will not take lightly the position of the United States 
Government as here expressed. They have it in their power to 
alleviate many of the situations which today weigh so heavily on 
all international life. It is our earnest hope that they will take 
advantage of these possibilities. If they do, they will not find us 
lacking in readiness and eagerness to make our own contribution 
to a stabilization of world conditions entirely compatible with the 
security of the Soviet people. 


Molotov Says Yes To Peace 

()* May 11, MoLotov MADE HIS ANSWER. SEIZING FIRST OF 
all on the positive proposals contained in the final para- 

graphs, Mr. Molotov began by saying that his government 

had acquainted itself with the statement on the present state 

of American-Soviet relations, and continued: 


The Soviet Government views favorably the desire of the gov- 
ernment of the United States to improve these relations as ex- 
pressed in said statement, and agrees to the proposal to proceed, 
with this end in view, to a discussion and settlement of the dif- 
ferences existing between us. 


Mr. Molotov then stated that the Soviet Government could 
not agree that the present unsatisfactory state of American- 
Soviet relations and international tension were due to Soviet 
policies in Eastern Europe. He declared that the improvement 
of the relations of the USSR with its neighbors and other 
countries in Europe since the war was a source of satisfac- 
tion, that the pacts of friendship and mutual assistance with 
those countries were aimed exclusively against a repetition 
of aggression by Germany and her possible allies, and that 
contrary to an assertion by Ambassador Smith, they contained 
no secret clauses whatsoever. He noted that the policy of 
the United States in consolidating its relations with neighbor- 
Ing countries such as Canada and Mexico and other American 
countries was perfectly comprehensible. 

Referring to the situation in Eastern Europe, Mr. Molotov 
continued: 


It would be utterly wrong to ascribe the democratic transforma- 
tions which have taken place there to the intervention of the Soviet 
Union in the domestic affairs of said countries. This would mean 
ignoring the indubitable fact that the above transformations con- 
stitute the natural result of the victory of the democratic forces 
over Nazism and Fascism and are regarded by the peoples of 
Eastern Europe as a guaranty against the threat of a new war. In 
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STOP FASCISM! 
THE MUNDT BILL MUST NOT PASS 


Do you remember, as you watched fascism come to 
Germany, how you wondered why the decent German 
people tet it happen? 

Today every decent American must face his conscience 
and ask what he himself is doing to prevent the same 
thing happening here. For it will happen if the Mund¢ Bill 
is passed! 

Contrary to the claim of its framers, the Mundt Bill 
would outlaw the Communist Party, always a prelude to 
the establishment of fascism. 

But do not think it would stop there. So vague and 
sweeping are the provisions of the Mundt Bill that every 
individual holding liberal progressive ideas, or belonging 
to any organization urging social reforms, would be af- 
fected. 

The Bill charges the Soviet Union, while not mention- 
ing it by name, with controlling and directing a world 
Communist movement, the purpose of which is to establish 
totalitarian dictatorships in all countries including our own. 
The Bill would make it an unlawful act to support the 
movement it describes. Such support, by the broad defini- 
tion of the act, would include recognized trade union 
activities, opposition to racial discrimination, support for 
better social security, federal housing and price control. 
It would brand as disloyal and impose pani on those 
who criticize American foreign policy, oppose ERP, con- 
demn the vacillations of the U. S. on Palestine or advocate 
friendship with Russia. 

Will you, as a reader and supporter of our magazine, 
and its work for friendship with the Soviet Union and for 
world peace, accept the accusation of disloyalty and sub- 
version? 

We believe you will not and will act today to prevent it. 

We call on every one of our readers to wire your Sena- 
tors at once, opposing the passage of this infamous bill. 

Sending a wire is a small act. Do it at once, and get 
every one of your family and friends to do the same. Raise 
our voice for action in every organization to which you 
Every voice counts. If the protest of the people 
is strong:enough, the drive to fascism and war can be 
stopped. 

Opposition to the Mundt Bill is the first line of defense 
to maintain your democratic rights as Americans and to 
maintain the right of our magazine to continue its work. 

The second line of defense is to send us the financial 
help we need to continue. Please turn to page 2 and read 
Dr. Ward's appeal and act on it. Only with your financial 
support can Cviet Russia Today continue publication. Do 
not let this be our last issue. This too is part of the fight 
for a peaceful and democratic America. 


Act Now! 





the light of the above, promotion of Communists to leading posi- 
tions is perfectly natural because the peoples of those countries 
regard Communists as the most consistent fighters against a new 
war. No one has the right to dispute the fact that implementation 
of democratic reform is the domestic affair of each. 


As to the Soviet attitude toward the European Recovery 
Program, Mr. Molotov explained that it would not have been 
unfavorable if this program had been dealt with on the basis 
of “normal conditions of international economic cooperation 
within the framework of the United Nations and with due 
respect for the national rights and sovereignty of states.” He 
stated emphatically that his country, as one of the states 
which suffered most during the war, is highly interested in 
the growth of post-war international economic cooperation. 

Reiterating the consistent Soviet policy for peace with the 
United States and other countries, the Soviet note charged 
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that international relations were poisoned by bellicose threats 
emanating from circles closely connected with the U. S. 
Government and other military actions .. . 


. . . Such as the progressive development of a network of naval 
and air bases in all parts of the globe, including territories bor- 
dering on the USSR. While the press and a number of official 
representatives of the United States plainly state that these bases 
are being set up for the purpose of encircling the USSR, measures 
of this kind cannot be explained by need in self-defense. 


Moreover, a military alliance of the Western countries comprising 
Britain, France, Belgium, Holland and Luxembourg was recently 
formed and . .. as is evident from the treaty, does not have 
Germany alone in mind but can be equally directed against those 
states which were allies in the Second World War. The entire 
British, French and American press openly says that this alliance 
is directed against the USSR. One cannot overlook the fact that 
the formation of the said military alliance became possible only 
due to encouragement on the part of the government of the 
United States. 


The Soviet note then pointed out that the unfriendly atti- 
tude of the American Government was also revealed in the 
realm of trade. Contrary to the existing American-Soviet trade 
agreement, the present trade policy of the United States 
establishes trade discriminations against the USSR, and ex- 
port of American goods to the USSR is being disrupted even 
though the Soviet Government has made advance payments 
or has paid in full for them. This also causes harm to the 
American firms concerned. 

Again emphasizing the hope expressed in the American 
note for improvement in American-Soviet relations and 
relaxation of international tensions, Mr. Molotov concluded 
with this positive agreement to seek peaceful solution: 


The Soviet Government can only welcome this statement of the 
government of the United States, for, as is known, it has always 
pursued the policy of peaceableness and cooperation in regard to 
the United States, and this policy always has met with unanimous 
approval and support on the part of the people of the USSR. The 


government of the USSR declares that it intends to pursue this 
policy with perfect consistency in the future as well. 


The Soviet Government also expresses the hope that it will be 
possible to find means of eliminating existing differences and for 
establishing good relations between our countries such as would 
comply with the interests of our peoples and the cause of consoli- 
dation of general peace. 


Following the release of the two notes by the Moscow 
radio, the State Department released the full text of both 
notes, adding a final reply by Ambassador Smith to Mr. 
Molotov. In: this reply; while ignoring the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s clear acceptance of the offer to confer on outstanding 
issues, Ambassador Smith did not disavow the offer, as did 
President Truman and Secretary Marshall subsequently. He 
repeated the accusations against the Soviet Union contained 
in his first note, making even sharper the charges of inter- 
vention in the internal affairs of Eastern European countries, 
and went so far as to make wholly unjustifiable charge that 
the only provision of the Roosevelt-Litvinov agreement that 
had not been violated by the USSR was that permitting the 
appearance of an American clergyman in Moscow. He said 
that the United States would like to see an expansion of trade 
with the USSR, and placed the blame for the changed trade 
policy on the USSR. The note made no constructive contribu- 
tion to the exchange. 


Whatever “the purpose of the American note, however it 
has since been interpreted, the fact remains that the United 
States Government has said to the Soviet Union the door is 
always wide open for full discussion and the composing of 
our differences. 

‘Whatever the motive of the Soviet Government in making 
public the exchange, however much Americans may disagree 
with some Soviet policies, the fact remains that the Soviet 
Government has expressed the desire to compose our differ- 
ences and agrees to the proposal to proceed to their discussion 
and settlement. 


Wallace’s Open Letter to Stalin 


ENRY A. WALLACE, NEW PARTY CANDIDATE FOR PRESIDENT, 
ll provided a magnificent peace program around which the 
American people can rally in pressing our government to 
follow through the proposal for an over-all settlement with 
the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Wallace was preparing his “Open Letter to Stalin” 
even before the American-Soviet exchange was made public. 
Deploring President Truman’s repudiation of the American 
offer, Mr. Wallace introduced his peace proposals before a 
mass meeting of 20,000 in Madison Square Garden on May 
11 with these words: 


The two letters assume what we have long contended—that the 
wartime cooperation between the two great powers can be rebuilt 
and strengthened in time of peace. The exchange of notes, opening 
the door to negotiations, must be followed by a meeting—an open, 
fully reported meeting of representatives of both the United States 
and the Soviet Union. With the prospect of such a meeting, I pre- 
sent my thoughts on the steps necessary to achieve the Century 
of Peace. 


The program presented by Mr. Wallace will evoke the 
warmest response among all Americans who wish to pre- 
serve their democracy and remain at peace, and know that 
this can only be done through a policy of friendship with 
the Soviet Union. 

One might differ with Mr. Wallace on some of his formu- 
lations, or on some details of the program he has offered. 
While we by no means hold the position that everything the 
Soviet Union does is right and that they make no mistakes 
in policies and methods, we do take exception to the assump- 
tion in some of Mr. Wallace’s statements of equal responsi- 
bility in the present drive for war. We believe that our own 
government must bear the main responsibility for the dread- 
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ful threat of war that now hangs over the people of the 
world through pressing .its world-wide offensive against 
the Soviet Union and communism, supporting reactionary 
governments everywhere, and pursuing a policy of rebuilding 
Germany’s war potential. We believe that the Soviet Union 
has been consistent in its efforts to maintain peace and has 
taken no warlike actions anywhere. 

But differences in approach or detail are unimportant 
against the shining background of the positive peace pro- 
gram Mr. Wallace offers. Its guiding principle is that there 
can and must be peace in the world, that American-Soviet 
cooperation is essential to this peace, and that there exist no 
obstacles to this cooperation that cannot be overcome. Com- 
promises will have to be made on both sides; that of course 
is the essence of all diplomacy. But on many of the points 
put forward by Mr. Wallace the Soviet Union has already 
taken a positive stand, and it is certain they will welcome its 
aims, whether or not they would agree on every detail. It 
has already been fully reported in the Soviet press. In_ its 
over-all provisions it is an inspiring program, and at the same 
time a practical one, offering workable solutions on_basic 
issues where the Soviet Union and our country can find a 
common ground. We present below its main outlines. 


The Cold War Must Stop. Under this slogan, Mr. 
Wallace proposes that the USA and the USSR take immedi- 
ate action to end the cold war, involving definitive, decisive 
steps toward the following objectives: 


1. General reduction of armaments—outlawing all meth- 
ods of mass destruction. 

2. Stopping the export of weapons by any nation to any 
other nation. 
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The resumption of unrestricted trade (except for 
goods related to war) between the two countries. 
The free movement of citizens, students and news- 
paper men between and within the countries. 

The resumption of free exchange of scientific informa- 
tion and scientific material between the two nations. 
The reestablishment of a reinvigorated UNRRA or 
Ww the constitution of some other United Nations agency 
h for the distribution of international relief. 


- Pf 


To implement these points, Mr. Wallace urges that neither 
the USA nor the USSR should interfere in the affairs of 
; other nations; that neither should maintain military bases in 
id , ' a 
Te other UN countries; terrorize the citizens of member states 
of the UN by massing land forces, establishing air bases, or 


. making naval demonstrations; use financial pressure, €co- 
os | omic pressure or the pressure of secret agents to obtain 
al political results in other countries. He calls upon both coun- 
vat @ ties to collaborate to the limit in furthering the political, 


h economic and cultural health of the world, and to this end 
id join such subsidiary UN agencies as the World Health Or- 
a ganization, FAO and UNESCO. 


su. | Rehabilitation of Europe, declares Mr. Wallace, 
is to the advantage of both countries, and he urges that both 
support maximum help to Europe as promptly as possible 
through the UN, and the conversion of the European Co- 
operation Administration and the Economic Commission 
of for Europe into a reinvigorated and expanded UNRRA for 

the building of a highly productive, economically unified 
Europe with no barriers of trade, communication or culture 
between its eastern and western countries. 


ter. | Speedy Peace With Germany. The open letter 
| calls for prompt reestablishment of a peace-loving German 
government in charge of a united Germany, obligated to 
strict fulfillment of the Yalta and Potsdam agreements, Rus- 
sian, French, British and American troops to be withdrawn 
within one year after the signing of the German peace treaty. 
= Peace in the Far East. Mr. Wallace recommends 
nary that no arms be sent to China, and all foreign troops be 
ding withdrawn. Both countries should refrain from interference 
nion @ 2 China’s internal affairs; both nations can benefit from a 
has @ China strong and unified on the basis of economic and 
political democracy. Both the USA and the USSR to with- 
‘tant | dtaw troops from Korea, and an All-Korean Government 
pro © be set up as soon as possible. An early peace treaty with 
here @ J2pan on the basis of existing agreements and all occupation 
oviet | “Oops withdrawn within a year of its signing. 
t no 
all Veto and Atomic Energy Control. The exces- 
purse fg S'Ve use of the veto and impasse on atomic energy control 
oints | 2fe considered by Mr. Wallace to be symptoms, not causes, 
-eady gO lack of confidence between the two nations and can be 
xe its @ Sandled constructively when confidence is established. “The 
il. It door should be promptly opened to the extraordinary benefits 
nits Which atomic energy can bring to mankind at peace. Atomic 
same (jm ‘Nergy for war is a crime and a curse. Atomic energy for 
basic Peace can be science’s greatest blessing.” 
ind a 
Access to Raw Materials. Calling attention to 
Article 4 of the United Nations Charter on freedom of access 
to raw materials for all nations, the Open Letter urges its 
implementation, and calls for increased US-USSR trade ex- 
cluding any discrimination to strengthen friendly relations. 
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Mutual Assurance on Intentions. ‘Citing fears 
in both countries regarding the intentions of the other, the 
Open Letter proposes that each nation should state categori- 
cally it has no designs on the territorial integrity of any 
other nation. 
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SALUTE TO ISRAEL 


In travail and suffering the age-long hopes of the Jewish 
eople for a national homeland have been realized. All 

| se mankind hails the glorious birth of the new 
State of Israel and welcomes it into the family of nations. 

It is altogether fitting and proper that the United States 
should swiftly grant recognition to the new state. But the 
American people must see to it that this recognition is 
not a meaningless gesture. 

The British mandate, which brought only suffering and 
bloodshed, has ended. But its evil effects continue as the 
new-born state is set upon by a triple-pronged Arab drive, 
British officered, equipped and subsidized. America shares 
with Britain the shame for this ignoble situation, which our 
own vacillations have permitted. President Truman's action 
cannot wipe away the blood which stains our hands—the 
blood of the gallant Jewish people who are left to defend 
their freedom alone. 

The joint action of the United States and the Soviet 
Union in the United Nations paved the way for the estab- 
lishment of the State of Israel. But our vacillating policy 
thereafter prevented any effective measures for its de- 


- fense. If we had remained true to our commitments, as 


did the Soviet Union, the new state could have been born 
in peace. Even up to the last minute American delegates 
to the United Nations were attempting to put through a 
trusteeship arrangement that would have voided the pre- 
vious decision. Our delegates were taken by surprise when 
President Truman made his recognition announcement 
whereby he sought to retrieve America's sullied prestige 
in the eyes of the world and his own election chances. 

Our recognition of the State of Israel must be followed 
immediately by swift and vigorous action to give it mean- 
ing. This requires immediate lifting of the arms embargo, 
which withholds from the Jewish people the weapons for 
self-defense which are pouring from Britain into the hands 
of the Arabs; it requires immediate action by the Security 
Council against the Arab nations for their Honest of the 
peace; it requires vigorous, effective measures, jointly with 
other nations, to guarantee security to the new Jewish 
state. The measure of America's sincerity in its recognition 
of Israel will be its readiness to forego its cold war against 
the Soviet Union in the defense of a brother nation and 
join with it for the maintenance of peace. 









Communism and Capitalism. Mr. Wallace .as- 
serts that the ideological competition between the two sys- 
tems is different from the misunderstanding between the 
USSR and the USA. The latter can be solved in a way that 
will preserve peace. It is the concern of both countries to see 
that the competition between capitalism and communism 
remains constructive and never degenerates into destructive 
war. “The two countries can agree on a modus vivendi while 
the slow process of time determines the strong and weak 
points of the two economic systems and the free peoples of 
the world make day by day the small choices which eventu- 
ally will evolve, on the basis of empiricism, systems which 
will be best adapted for the various individual countries.” 


The Century of Peace Must Come. The Wal- 
lace letter concludes with these words of challenge and hope: 


There is no misunderstanding or difficulty between 
the USA and the USSR which can be settled by force 
or fear and there is no difference which cannot be set- 
tled by peaceful, hopeful negotiation. There is no 
American principle or public interest which would have 
to be sacrificed to end the cold war and open up the 
Century of Peace which the Century of the Common 
Man demands. 


(Turn to page 26) 












THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


AND THE “COLD WAR” 


by D. N. PRITT, K.C., M.P. 


jpn is something fundamentally 
indecent in the Government of one 
of the countries recently allied in a fight 
to destroy Nazism drawing exclusively 
on Nazi documents; to give an example, 
what must one think of the American 
Chief of Staff of World War II, in his 
new post as Secretary of State, invoking 
as a witness against his allies of that war 
the testimony of such a despicable figure 
among the leaders of the common Nazi 
enemies as the liar Ribbentrop. It must 
be obvious that, if any of the Nazi 
criminis personae had wanted to report 
any incident honestly, objectively, and 
without “slant”—a highly unlikely event 
—he would have been in the difficulty 
that, in the cesspit of corruption and 
intrigue in which he lived, he would 
fear for his job if he said anything of 
which his superiors might disapprove. 
One can really say confidently of this 
book that it would be unsafe to rely on 
the accuracy of any document in it, with 
the exception of the actual text of pacts 
and—probably—of direct written com- 
munications between the Nazi Ambassa- 
dor and the Soviet Government. 


Unsecrupulous Propaganda 


In all the circumstances, it is safe to 
assume that this selection has been pub- 
lished because the State Department 
hopes thereby to exacerbate American— 
and perhaps British—public opinion 
against the USSR, by suggesting that 
that country was a willing and friendly 
ally of the Nazis, ready to betray the 
Western countries by making an alliance 
with them; it has been published at this 
particular moment because the State 
Department either thinks that this is 
a good moment at which to strike a 
new blow in the “cold war,” or fears that 
its anti-Soviet campaign has not been 
meeting with the desired success and 
requires a new injection of poison; the 
selection has been made in the way it has 
—starting only in April, 1939, using 
only Nazi documents, giving no explana- 
tions—because that is the best way of 
avoiding awkward memories about 
Munich, Prague, and other such points, 
and still more, of preventing the reader 
from seeing the historical background in 
which the Soviet Union was driven to 
make the pact of the 23rd August, 1939. 
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In reply to a request from Churchill for a 

Soviet offensive in order to relieve the pressure 

on the Allies in the West, Stalin, on Jan. 7, 

1945, wrote: "You need not doubt but that 

we shall do everything that can possibly be 

done to render help to the glorious troops of 
our Allies." 


The book—thus circumscribed in date 
—-does avoid the mention of some awk- 
ward memories for the ruling class of 
Great Britain, but it inevitably recalls 
a good many that are awkward enough. 
This may serve as a reminder to the 
British that Washington and Wall Street 





Mr. D. N. Pritt has given us permission to 
publish excerpts in advance of publication 
from a book he has just written to set straight 
the historical record falsified in the State 
Department publication: "Nazi-Soviet Rela- 
tions, 1939-41." In our April issue we published 
Prof. Frederick L. Schuman's masterly review 
of this publication and we are therefore 
selecting from Mr. Pritt's manuscript only 
those sections which throw additional light 
on the matter. In subsequent excerpts we shall 
publish Mr. Pritt's account of the events pre- 
ceding those covered in the State Depart- 
ment's publication of the Nazi documents. 


have no particular affection for us, and 


~ that if in order to try to kick the Soviet 


Union they find it convenient to tread 
on British toes, they will not trouble 
much where they put their feet. 

If one looks at the matter for a 
moment from a wider political point of 
view, one sees it in a setting of one of 
the most formidable and unscrupulous 
barrages of propaganda ‘that have oc- 
curred for a long time. The main source 
of this barrage is the United States, but 
there are collaborators in Britain. 

The campaign has, probably, many 
motives. One is, no doubt, to reconcile 
ordinary decent American citizens to the 
colossal and ever mounting expenditure 
of their Government on “defense,” an 
expenditure which is not merely ex- 
tremely profitable to certain powerful 
manufacturers, but also useful in delay- 
ing the slump, keeping up employ- 
ment, and thus helping the vote at the 
forthcoming Presidential election—one 
of the workings of “true” democracy 
which the simpler democrats of Eastern 
Europe do not at first sight recognize. 

Another motive is, probably, to create 
an atmosphere in which it may prove 
more easy to put “Marshall aid” over 
on the ordinary American citizen who 
knows he has to pay and doesn’t quite 
see what return he gets for something 
which serves the big business interests 
who control the destinies. of America. 
The scheme is necessary to those interests 
for two reasons; the first that unless 
loans are pumped into Western Europe 
the coming slump in the U.S.A. will be 
catastrophic for want of effective export 
markets; and the second, that they be- 
lieve that their whole existence and 
power depend on thwarting and weaken- 
ing the Soviet Union, which they cannot 
attempt unless they can turn Western 
Europe into an American financial 
colony. 

It is pretty disgusting to the ordinary 
British or American citizen to see this 
sort of restrained “cold war” being cat- 
ried on—to the point of danger—against 
the Soviet people who fought so mag: 

nificently in the war. But it is no sur 
prise to those of us who study politics, 
and who know that, when it comes to 
defending a threatened and moribund 
system, the holders in whom is concet- 
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trated the great if insecure power that 
such systems still possess, have no scruple 
of any kind. I myself observed as early as 
1944 that the more reactionary elements 
in Britain—by then convinced that the 
war could not well be lost, and that their 
hypocritical pretences of affection for the 
Soviet peoples, who were bleeding almost 
to death to save their skins for them, 
need no longer be quite so fully main- 
tained—were beginning to express hos- 
tility openly again; the same _ process 
began in the U.S.A. somewhat earlier, 
but only really became manifest at the 







































































































































j San Francisco Conference. But even I 
a was astonished when a shrewd observer 
1 in the Autumn of 1944 prophesied to me 
. that within two years of the end of the 
| war there would be a howl for war 
m against the USSR. But there is now no 
of doubt that that observer was right; and it 
f serves at any rate to remind us how base- 
= less is the often heard suggestion that 
a the rulers of America and Britain “really 
a want to be friends with the Russians. 
ut fg but the Russians make it impossible. It’s 
all their fault.” 
ny Red-Baiters Always the Same 
. I do not think that I am overstating 
we the case, or oversimplifying it, when | 
an assert that at almost every stage of his- 
~y. fg tory since 1917 there has been a stream 
ful of abuse and a series of accusations 
ay- poured out from the West against the 
oy- Soviet Republics; and that most concrete 
the fg accusations are discovered within six 
sal months, or at most a year, to have been 
acy completely unfounded. This will not 
ern ( dcter the accusers; but it ought to deter 
ze. y the public from believing much of what 
vate fy they write. And all who believe in the 
on working class, in trade unions, in Social- 
ver sms and in democracy, may reflect, and 
vhs strengthen themselves in the reflection, 
ui that most of those who now lead the way 
ing B the howl against the Soviet Union, 
can and bleat about democracy, are in fact 
elk and always have been the enemies of the 
soll working-class, the enemies of Socialism 
leis and democracy, and the enemies of trade 
rope fg Mons. It is no coincidence that the 
1 be fm same forces in the U.S.A. which are 
port leading the anti-Soviet howl are at the 
be. fg Same time also driving forward the Mar- 
oil shall Plan, with its many strings, and 
‘kes bringing into force the infamous anti- 
nnot fj de union legislation called the Taft- 
nei Hartley Act. 
acid The general impressions which I feel 
an impartial reader must gain from read- 
inary ing the book, with a reasonable knowl- 
hs edge of the background, are: 
» aa 1) that the Soviet negotiators were 
me much the intellectual superiors of 
“mag: the Germans; . 
) sur 2) that a deep underlying hatred and 
slitics, suspicion existed between Germany 
my * and the Soviet Union, never appre- 
ibund ciably abating; 
ae 3) that Britain, France, Germany, and 
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the USSR were intensely suspicious 
of one another, and were bargain- 
ing hard for great stakes, playing 
off one against another to achieve 
the best terms possible; 

4) that the British Government threw 
away or neglected one opportunity 
after another in a manner which— 
unless it were simply incredible 
folly—was based upon a determi- 
nation not merely to make friends 
with Germany if they could, but 

(far more) to serve their hostility 







After the Soviet offensive which relieved 

pressure on the Western front by forcing the 

Germans to withdraw troops from that theater, 

Churchill, on January 17, 1945, wired Stalin: 

"| offer you our thanks and congratulations 

on the immense assault you have launched 
on the Eastern front." 


to the Soviet Union and _ their 
desire to weaken or destroy that 
country at no matter what cost to 
their own people, their own power, 
or the world in general. 


The USSR’s Anti-Fascist Record 


Firstly, it ought to be, but urfortu- 
nately is not, unnecessary to mention that 
the peoples and Government of the 
USSR were always anti-Fascist and anti- 
Nazi. No sensible person can deny that 
Socialism or Communism was always 
the complete antithesis of Fascism. The 
latter rested on a concentration of capi- 
talist power in a narrow section of 
monopolist industry; Soviet Socialism 
eliminated all private ownership of 
means of production and rested power 
in the working masses. Fascism preached 
and sought to practice racial superiorities 


and subjections, and brutal ill-treatment 
of selected racial minorities, such as Jews. 
Soviet Socialism eliminated all questions 
of racial inequality or subjection, devel- 
oped the culture of national minorities, 
and ended Jew-baiting. Fascism put 
women in an inferior ‘position. Soviet 
Socialism brought them full equality. 
Fascism destroyed trade unions and all 
other working-class organizations. Soviet 
Socialism has developed them in unprec- 
edented strength and fullness. Fascism 
hated education, burnt books, and 
“reached for its revolver” when it heard 
the word culture. Soviet Socialism has 
developed education with a mighty pas- 
sion, increased the production of books 
a thousand-fold, and spread culture 
among the masses in a manner never 
hitherto known. 

It is the height of stupidity—or dis- 
honesty—to suggest any affinity between 
the Fascism which so many powerful 
people in Britain encouraged for so long 
—whilst they hated the Soviet Union— 
and the Soviet Socialism which was 
always the enemy of Fascism, and was 
only driven into making a pact with it 
by the hostility of Britain, under circum- 
stances which I shall relate below. 

The Soviet Union could not but have 
regarded Nazi Germany as the most 
deadly and direct of the enemies by 
whom—at every stage from’ 1933 to 1941 
—she expected to be attacked. Hitler had 
preached aggression against the Soviet 
Union in Mein Kampf (published in 
1924) and ever since. Nazism was ¢sien- 
tially and inevitably aggressive—as the 
Soviet peoples understood more clearly 
than others. Hitler was, moreover, con- 
stantly being cajoled, encouraged, and 
exhorted from the West to direct his 
inevitably coming war eastwards to the 
Soviet Union. He had immensely power- 
ful armies, and the Soviet Union had 
long land frontiers. The only doubt pos- 
sible for the sober and sensible leaders 
of the Soviet peoples was not whether 
the Nazis would attack them, but 
whether, when the Nazis came to attack, 
any other major power would join in. 

Yes, the Soviet Union had always to 
be anti-Nazi, unless it was prepared to 
surrender to Hitler and become a vassal 
state. That it was not prepared to sur- 
render was proved in blood every day 
from the 22nd June, 1941, to May, 1945. 
I must not enlarge on this glorious piece 
of history in this book; but it is useful 
to remind oneself now and then of what 
the Soviet Union did in the war. I will 
allow myself one short incident, not so 
well known as some. 


What We Owe the Soviets 


Towards the end of December, 1944, 
when most people confidently believed 
that no major offensive from the German 
side was any longer possible, the Nazis 

(Continutd on page 29) 


The British People and War 


If mobilized the forces on the side of peace 





llysterta 


can make a Third World War impossible 


London, April. 

URING the recent “crisis” in Berlin 

readers of the headlines in the Brit- 

ish newspapers must have often con- 

vinced themselves that World War III 
had already started. 

Later on the incident between a hand- 
ful of British and Russian troops at the 
junction of two Berlin sectors, which 
was heralded abroad as a threatened in- 
vasion by the Russians of British-occu- 
pied territory, was seen in its proper 
perspective. The “road-blocks” to which 
such prominence is given, were shown 
by photographs to be planks set across 
two chairs. The Russian “threat” to Al- 
lied traffic to Berlin proved to be the 
issue of regulations, which however in- 
convenient, were certainly within the 
framework of the agreements under 
which the Four Power occupation of the 
German territory is being carried out. 

But while the scare was at its height 
these facts were deliberately obscured. 
Day after day the hysteria was deliber- 
ately fomented. Newspapers, BBC news 
bulletins, cinema newsreels, all combined 
to give the impression that the division 
between East and West had at last 
reached the breaking point. 

Millions of ordinary peaceful folk here 
and in other countries began, temporarily 
at least, to accept the sedulously culti- 
vated propaganda story that the Russians 
were deliberately attempting to provoke 
a clash. 

Judging by the opinions expressed in 
certain newspapers at the time, there 
were some madmen in Britain who were 
quite prepared to carry this hysteria to 
the point of war. 

But how deep has the war propaganda 
penetrated? Can the warmongers count 
on sufficient mass support for their plans? 

During the last few weeks I have had 
a good opportunity of talking to rank 
and file trade unionists, co-operators and 
members of various political parties, in 
all parts of the country. I have found 
many of them bewildered, many of them 
ready to believe some of the anti-Russian 
propaganda, but everywhere I’ve found 
determination to resist the threat of a 
new war. 

Until the last few weeks, I do not 
think anyone in Britain had really taken 
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the war danger seriously. Some pinned 
their hopes on statements by Stalin and 
leaders of the South-eastern European 
democracies, declaring that war was not 
imminent. Others had simply refused to 
face the possibility that Britain could 
again be devastated. 

The remarkable response to the peace 
speech of Mrs. Leah Manning in the 
House of Commons was a sign that mil- 
lions were beginning to awaken to the 
reality of the threat. And once they are 
awakened, I am certain the deep-rooted 
determination to fight against those who 
would foment a new war, will become 
apparent. 

Mainly my meetings throughout the 
country have been on the subject of my 
book about the Russian Zone of Germany. 
I have talked to ordinary citizens brought 
together by all sorts of organizations, 
from the Right to the Left. 

I found them desperately eager to hear 
the simple, objective facts about a part 
of Europe which is supposed to be be- 
hind an iron curtain. Most people in 
Britain, whatever their political convic- 
tions, are inclined to be skeptical, about 
anti-Soviet propaganda. They remember 
how, in 1941, all the anti-Russian stories 
they had been told for more than twenty 
years, were suddenly disowned. They 
recall their astonishment at the early 
successes of the Red Army and the ap- 
parent miracle of a Russia they had been 
taught was backward and unskilled, sud- 
denly producing tanks and _ airplanes 
equalling if not surpassing those of the 
West. 

So they are determined not to be 
caught again, and their questions show 
how anxious they are for information 
likely to disprove the current anti-Soviet 
stories. 

I have often told trade union audiences 


about the important role which the shop 


stewards (elected by the trade unionists 
in the factories) play in the Russian Zone 
of Germany, how they have broken down 
the “managerial rights” which still re- 
main as a bulwark against any sharing 
of management by the workers. in Bri- 
tain. I point out that the conclusion that 
the trade unions are playing an important 
part in the reconstruction of Eastern 
Germany has been borne out by the dele- 


gation sent by the World Federation of 
Trade Unions. 

I take around with me copies of school 
books printed in the Russian Zone, orig- 
inal Greek and Latin texts, copies of 
Shakespeare, Swift, Dickens, in the orig- 
inal English, text books of mathematics, 
science and so on. When given practical 
evidence of the statement that under the 
Soviet administration 14,000,000 school 
textbooks were printed in the first two 
years after liberation, the ordinary citizen 
begins to see the picture from a different 
perspective. 

He remembers with what surprise he 
learned of the great efforts to wipe out 
illiteracy in the Soviet Union itself. He 
eagerly welcomes this evidence that the 
Russian administration in Germany is 


carrying on the same tradition. He sees - 


that present propaganda about Russian 


“barbarianism” comes from the very peo- | 
ple who lied to him in the past about © 


what was happening in Russia. 


I believe that the most important job - 
in Britain today—and indeed not only — 
in Britain but throughout the Western 
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world—is to break down the 


largely control sources of information in 


the Western countries. Their iron cur- | 
tain is designed to prevent the ordinary — 
men and women from knowing what is 
going on in Russia, in the Russian Zone | 
of Germany and in the new democratic ° 


countries of South-eastern Europe which 
have entered upon great schemes of eco- 
nomic emancipation. 

The warmongers know that they must 
act quickly or lose their opportunity. 
Already their propaganda is being ex- 
posed to the world. When they invented 
a document to try to discredit the Ger- 


man communists (“Protocol M”), it. 


failed to convince anybody and within 
four months was exposed as a forgery.* 


The progress being made in Eastern Ger- | 


many is no longer a secret among the 
(Continued on page 27) 


* On April 10, C. L. Sulzberger wired the New 
York Times from oa that reliable sources 
declared that the so-called “Protocol M” proved a 
forgery that had been prepared by an anti-commu- 
nist man, that the author of the forgery had 
been arrested and had confessed. On April 19, Jack 
Tait, of the New York Herald Tribune, wired from 
London that Hector McNeil, Minister of State, 
replying to questions in the House of Commons, 
— that the authenticity of the document was 
ou , 


iron cur- | 
tain” erected by the monopolists who ~ 
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Somebody Said 
It Couldn't 
Be Done 


Discussing a tire plant that had been shipped to 
Moscow, John R. Deane, head of the wartime 
U.S. Military Mission to Moscow, writes in his 
book “The Strange Alliance" that in 1945 "the 
plant had still not gone into production nor was 
there any prospect of its doing so. Because of 
changes made by the Russians, the plant will 
never operate at more than 70 per cent of its 
designed capacity, as opposed to River Rouge 
operation of 115 per cent"... 























but these photos of the Moscow Tire Plant, the very plant 
aaatiliaaiitind shipped from Detroit, indicate that Mr. Deane was wrong. 


Left, above: By May Day, the Plant had produced its 1,000,000th tire, and claims 

that in the first six months of operation it produced ten times as many tires as 

Ford's new plant in Detroit in the same period. Most of the present workers are 
men and women who helped to build the Plant. 


Left: One of the laboratories to test the rubber that goes into the tires. 


Above, reading down: Workers laugh as they read in "Krasnaya Zvezda" of Mr. 

Deane's doubts about the Plant @ The inner-tube vulcanization department, showing 

forewoman |. Abramova @ Peter Shibaev, a vulcanizer, operates 28 presses instead 
of the usual 14. 














N A RECENT issue of the American 
magazine America, published in Rus- 
sia for Soviet readers, I read a long story 
titled “An Automobile Plant Worker”— 
about an ordinary American worker, 
how he lives and works, his ambitions 
and hopes. 

I was interested in the story, because 
I have for many years been in close 
touch with automobile workers in the 
Soviet Union. 

The story in America deals with all 
aspects of the life of Bill Nation, a 
worker of the 18th Fisher Body plant at 
the General Motors Turnstead branch 
in Detroit. 

It occurred to me that American read- 
ers might be interested in the story of a 
Soviet automobile worker, one who may 
be regarded as the Soviet counterpart of 
the American Bill Nation. 

The man whose story I should like to 
tell is Ivan Ivanovich Zhukov, a worker 
of the Molotov Automobile Works in 
Gorky. 

Bill Nation is 38 years old. Ivan Zhu- 
kov is 44. They are thus approximately 
men of the same generation. 

Nation began to work at the Fisher 
Body plant in December, 1932. Before 
that he had migrated a great deal and 
worked at many different trades, until 
friends got him the job at the body 
plant. Ivan Zhukov also began to work 
early in life. His first job was that of a 
stove maker. Once he saw some blue- 
prints and became interested. He learned 
to work from blueprints and became a 
molder at a shipyard near Gorky. 
When the automobile plant was built 
at Gorky, he applied for a job there 
and got it at once. That was in 1932. 
Zhukov has been working at the auto- 
mobile plant ever since. 

Bill Nation has a wife and five chil- 
dren. Ivan Zhukov has a wife, Ekaterina, 
and four children. 

Bill Nation is a member of the Auto- 
mobile Workers’ Union, affiliated with 
the CIO. Ivan Zhukov is a member of 
the Soviet Automobile Workers’ Union. 

So much for the points of similarity 
between the two workers. But there are 
also many points of difference. 

Since he began to work at the Turn- 
stead plant, America tells us, Bill Na- 
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tion took two long leaves because of 
sickness, was laid off six times while the 
plant was undergoing reconstruction 
owing to the introduction of new mod- 
els, and took part in two strikes, one of 
which lasted five weeks and the .other 
four months. Bill Nation received no 
pay for the time he was sick, nor for the 
time he was out of work, nor for the 
time he was on strike. He was so hard 
up that he had to cash $1,000 in war 
bonds and to borrow money from his 
wife’s relatives. 

Ivan Zhukov has never been out of 
work in all the years since he came to 
the automobile plant. The few times he 
was sick he got medical treatment free 
of charge at the plant’s polyclinic, and 
in accordance with Soviet laws, received 
his full pay out of the state social insur- 
ance fund. 

The introduction of new models or 
new lines of production never involved 
suspension of work at the plant. Nor 
has work once been suspended during 
periods of reconstruction—and the plant 
has been reconstructed several times in 
these years. 

Ivan Zhukov has taken no -part in 
strikes, because there have been none, 
and there has been no reason for any. 

Bill Nation and Ivan Zhukov both 
work eight hours a day. Bill earns more 
than the average wage, and so does Ivan. 


But, whereas Bill’s earnings consist only 
of what he gets in wages, Ivan, like all 
other workers in the USSR, receives 
some additional benefits—namely, free 
medical aid for himself and his family, 
full pay in the event of sickness, annual 
vacations with full pay, and part of the 
cost of accommodations at a rest home 
or sanatorium. Bill Nation has a certain 
percentage of his wages deducted for 
the social security fund and medical 
aid expenses. No such deductions are 
made from Ivan Zhukov’s wages, for in 
the Soviet Union medical institutions 
are maintained entirely at the expense 
of the state, and payments to the social 
insurance fund are made only by the 
management, never by the workers. 

The magazine America writes of Bill 
Nation: “He had plans to increase his 
earnings, and he kept inventing all 
sorts of improvements to increase ef- 
ficiency. ‘But each time it so happened 
that somebody had invented the same 
thing before.’ In the end he gave up all 
attempts in this direction.” 

Ivan Zhukov often makes suggestions 
designed to improve efficiency. Many 
are accepted and he receives bonuses for 
them. His Stakhanov methods bring him 
immediate returns in higher earnings. 

“I like my job and my trade,” says 
Zhukov. “I never feel as if I were an 
appendage to the machine. I can set 
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how in our Soviet factory the distinction 
between mental and physical work is 
being eliminated. Designers, engineers 
and technicians often consult with me 
and accept my suggestions. I like my 
work; in fact, I find joy in it.” 

Bill Nation bought a house on the 
installment plan paying eight dollars a 
week for it, and has his own car. Ivan 
Zhukov also has a house of his own— 
in the town near the plant. But he pays 
no installments. Zhukov has no car of 
his own, although he makes enough to 
be able to buy one. The reason he could 
not get one so far is that the output of 
cars was greatly reduced during the four 
years when the automobile plants worked 
mainly for the Army. It was only re- 
cently that they began to produce cheap 
cars for individual use, and Ivan Zhukov 
expects to buy one shortly. 

Bill Nation has fixed up a little shop 
in which he makes various small plas- 
tic articles. “Like many of his fellow 
workers,” writes America, “he expects 
to become a boss one day: he hopes to 
expand his shop until he has a small 
factory producing plastic articles; then 
he will take in his two brothers-in-law 
as partners.” The reason Bill Nation has 
his shop is that he is not making enough. 
He figures that, if he cannot send his 
children to college, the shop will at least 
provide employment for his sons. 

Ivan Zhukov has no shop of his own. 
And he has no need of one. What he 
earns at the plant is enough to meet all 
his requirements. And it is at the plant, 
Not in any private shop of his own, that 
Zhukov has every opportunity to display 
his creative capacities and earn more. 
Nation has fixed up his little shop to 
provide for his sons when they grow up. 
Zhukov has no reason to worry about 
his children’s future. His eldest son, 
Leonid, attended school. When the war 
came, he was too young to join the 
Army, and so he went to work at the 
plant. His younger brother, Herman, 
Rufina and Nina, both attend school. 
Rufina is in the fifth grade, and Nina 
in the fourth. Instruction, as in all So- 
viet schools, is free of charge. 

Ivan Zhukov knows that his children 
can receive a college education if they 
want it. There is a branch of the Gorky 
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The Molotov Automobile Works, 
in Gorky, where Ivan Zhukov, dis- 
cussed in this article, has been 
employed since the plant started. 


Industrial Institute at the plant. The city 
of Gorky has quite a number of colleges. 
Good students receive stipends from the 
state. 

The Nations, the magazine tells us, 
“associate only with the Sucharskis (i.e., 
with Mrs. Nation’s relatives), “and of 
the neighbors they say: ‘We don’t bother 
our neighbors and they don’t bother us.’ 
Now and then Bill spends an evening 
playing cards and drinking beer with 
his wife’s brothers. Sometimes on a Sun- 
day he takes his wife out in his car. But 
most of the time they stay home.” 

Ivan Zhukov spends his leisure quite 
differently. He would not understand 
why people should keep aloof from each 
other. He once wrote an article for the 
plant newspaper suggesting that the 
older workers “adopt” young workers 
and teach them all they know. The arti- 
cle was titled: “Let us make our plant 
a home for the young workers.” And, 
as a matter of fact, Zhukov regards the 
plant as his second home. He often stays 
after work to share with other workers 
some new ideas about molding, or to 
talk about the latest events in the So- 
viet Union and in the world generally. 
He takes part in production conferences, 
in discussions of the showings of the 
best Stakhanovite workers to decide who 
is to be given a prize, and in similar 
activities. In brief, he spends much of 
his time with his comrades. 

At home he often receives guests for 
a glass of beer and a tasty supper pre- 
pared by his wife, Ekaterina Andreyevna. 

Ivan Zhukov often attends moving 
pictures and plays. 

“T like the theater, movies, books, and 
I can’t understand how people can do 
without all these things.” 

America tells us also of Bill Nation’s 
ambitions. One of them is “to be active 
in public life. He wants to reside per- 
manently at Lincoln Park, where every- 
body will know him, and at the age of 
about fifty to run for Mayor. So far he 
has taken no part whatever in public 
activities, but he believes that the work- 
ing people ought to have a bigger 
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say in shaping the course of events.” 

Unlike Bill Nation, Ivan Zhukov 
knows that in his country the working 
people alone have all the say in shap- 
ing the course of events. As for himself, 
Zhukov has no intention of postponing 
his public activities for twelve years. He 
is a member of several committees of 
his union, attends production confer- 
ences at which he gives his views of 
production questions, writes articles for 
the plant newspaper. He has “adopted” 
two young workers, whom he is help- 
ing to acquire higher skill. He is well 
known, not only in-his shop and at the 
plant, but in the city. The leading news- 
paper of Gorky has printed several arti- 
cles about his Stakhanovite methods. 

“Security,” concludes America, “is a 
relative concept. Bill has a job which 
enables him to exist. There is also, of 
course, social security; this means that, 
when he is sixty-five years old, he will, 
if there are no breaks in his work, be 
receiving $65-$70 a month. His life is 
insured. But there are no prospects for 
pension or life-long annuities ahead. 
However, he hopes that everything will 
be all right, if only he does not fall 
sick.” 

Ivan Zhukov considers himself quite 
secure. His job at the plant enables him, 
not only to “exist,” but to live an inter- 
esting life. He does not worry about 
what he is going to do in his old age. 
He knows that the state will give him 
a pension,* that no one can take his 
house away for failing to pay the in- 
stallments on time, and that in case of 
sickness he will be getting 100 per cent 
of his wages. 

“Soviet people have endured many 
hardships,” says Ivan Zhukov, “particu- 
larly during the war. But now life is 
becoming easier and better with every 
passing month. After the currency re- 
form and the abolition of rationing, my 
family’s standard of living has greatly 
improved. And it is going to improve 
further and rise much higher as the re- 
sult of each successive Five-Year Plan.” 





*In the Soviet Union men are entitled to old 
age pensions at the age of 60 if they have worked 
for 25 years; women at the age of 55, after 20 
years of work. Those engaged in certain harmful 
occupations are entitled to retirement pensions at 
the age of 50 after 20 years of work. 
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— discussing agriculture during 
the war and postwar reconversion, 
I thought a slight departure would be 
permissible so that you could see how the 
Soviet people prepared to meet May Day. 

This is my third May Day in the 
Soviet Union and thus I can give you, 
from the vantage point of this milestone 
on the calendar, a glimpse of the changes 
each passing year inevitably brings to 
this country of great transmutations. 

To begin with, this is the first postwar 
May Day which will be celebrated with 
the wounds and deformations of the war 
considerably healed: 

The Soviet Army has been demobi- 
lized and reduced to its peacetime status. 
Millions have returned to lathes, to 
steering wheels of plows and drills, to 
laboratories and classrooms. Only last 
week the Stalin Automobile Works in 
Moscow received, very much with open 
arms, 1,000 demobilized workers. When 
I say “with open arms,” I don’t mean to 
be mushy. The fact is that advertise- 
ments in the papers and notices on the 
walls and billboards calling for workers 
for countless plants and institutions are 
thicker than ever. This in spite of the 
very noticeable increase in labor efficiency 
and stepped-up mechanization in most 
industrial, construction, transport and 
building processes. New machines are in 
evidence everywhere. Any honest Mos- 
cow sidewalk superintendent will tell 
you that things have changed a lot dur- 
ing these two years. 

In the spring of 1946, I personally 
went into raptures about the sand piles 
which were placed on the boulevards 
for the kids. This year, forty-year-old 
lindens are being planted on Gorky 
Street and the central squares. They 
come elaborately packed in huge crates 
and cranes set them up. 

Now people frown on black bread, 
which can be bought in the stores with- 
out waiting. 

The successes of industrial production 
found reflection in yesterday’s order re- 
ducing once again the prices of con- 
sumer goods. Automobiles, sewing ma- 
chines, radios, cameras, binoculars, to- 
baccos and cigarettes, cosmetics and per- 
fume, electric stoves, etc., have been re- 
duced ten per cent; watches, twelve per 
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II. On the Upgrade-and Looking Back 


The concluding article on Soviet wartime economic 


development, with a note on May Day achievements 


by SERGE] KOURNAKOFF 





SERGE] KOURNAKOFF, our military analyst 
during the war, now lives in the Soviet Union. 
He regularly sends us these on-the-spot obser- 
vations of developments of major interest. 
The material in this article is based on a new 
book by N. Voznesensky, Chairman of the State 
Planning Commission of the USSR. 





cent; motorcycles, bicycles, phonographs, 
plastics, alcoholic and soft beverages, 
twenty per cent. This is officially an- 
nounced merely as the “second stage” 
of raising the purchasing power of the 
ruble (the first being the December re- 
form). By Soviet standards such price 
reductions are considered moderate, al- 
though in many a country they would 
be classed as momentous. 

There are incomparably more stores 
in town than there were last year, but 
that isn’t enough. The people have 
money and they want things. These 
days, especially, the rush is on for gay 
prints for summer dresses. The textile 
industry has done handsomely and the 
choice of colors and patterns is dazzling. 
Mostly flower, fruit and animal motifs 
are in demand. 

But these are the comparatively small, 
if important, things of life. The big 
thing is that industry, as typified by its 
leading enterprises, is fulfilling its five- 
month quota by May Day, which makes 
this coming May, the fifth month, at the 
same time the sixth month in the plan. 
Consider the swelling tempo and you'll 
see that this means that the Five-Year 
Plan will be completed in four. 

About this time two years ago the 
first giant Soviet-made turbine for 
Dnieproges was only little more than 
a blueprint. Last week the fourth com- 
pleted turbine left Leningrad for the 
great Dnieper Dam. That leaves two 
more to be delivered before the dam 
reaches its full power. 

New complex tractors hauling lum- 
ber out of the wilderness, new Yaro- 
slav-made twelve-ton trucks rolling along 
the highways, a new streamlined blue 
all-metal train making its maiden run 
of some eleven thousand miles to Vladi- 
vostok and back—these are only a few 
of the harbingers of this May Day. 

‘ & 


ig regen can prove the advantage 
of the collective farm system better 





than the facts of the Soviet Union’s 
survival, in the most literal sense, under 
the very severe conditions created by 
the war. 

In spite of the loss of the Ukrainian 
and Kuban “bread-basket” the country 
all through the war experienced no 
shortage of bread. During the First 
World War the tsarist government man- 
aged to scrape together and store only 
1,400,000,000 poods (a pood is 36 
pounds) of marketable grain for the 
army and the population, while the 
Soviet government during a like three- 
year period stored 4,260,000,000 poods 
despite the loss of grain-producing terri- 


‘tories incomparably greater than those 


lost by Russia in 1914-1917. (During 
the past war there were in the USSR 
some seventy-seven million people living 
on rationed bread, and none went hungry 
in spite of all the difficulties.) 

This was due, firstly, to the collective 
farm system which provided the coun- 
try with sufficient grain; secondly, to the 
fact that the bulk of the grain was con- 
centrated in the hands of the government 
which organized its distribution; thirdly, 
to the relocation of agriculture with em- 
phasis on the eastern regions. Some of 
the other factors contributing to the suc- 
cess of the Soviet food policy during the 
war were: the role of women who took 
a leading part in working the farms 
while the men were fighting, and the 
great increase in farm labor efficiency 
and effort. 

For instance, the number of women 
tractor drivers increased from 4 per cent 
in 1940 to 45 per cent in 1942, women 
chauffeurs from 5 to 36 per cent. 

The average number of work-days 
per able-bodied collective farmer rose 
from 254 in 1940 to 352 in 1942. The 
sown area per collective farm home- 
stead rose from 15.5 acres in 1940 to 17.2 
acres in 1942. 

The sown area of grain in the non- 
occupied regions increased about 5,000,- 
000 acres between 1940 and 1942. 

All through the war the rate of in- 
crease of agricultural productivity was 
maintained. In 1944, for instance, the 
grain harvest was 1,100,000,000 poods 
more than in 1943. 

Soviet transport gave a very good ac- 
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count of itself during the war. By 1940, 
the total length of rail lines increased 
from 58,500 kms. (in 1913) to 105,300 
kms. However, at the time of the battle 
of, Stalingrad this length (in Soviet 
hands) had decreased by 40 per cent, i.c., 
was practically back to the 1913 figure. 
But in spite of this, in 1943 Soviet rail- 
roads handled 2.8 times more freight 
than Russian railroads did in the com- 
parable period of the First World War, 
1.€., IN 1915. 

The organization and distributien of 
the nation’s labor force was another 
brilliant performance of planned econ- 
omy. ; 

By 1943 the available labor force (in- 
cluding office workers) had dropped by 
38 per cent as compared with 1940 
(although the percentage of industrial 
workers in the total labor force increased 
4 per cent.) 

To make up for this deficiency the 
government mobilized for work more 
than 7,600,000 people in 1943 alone. The 
building trade and the industries got 
about 1,300,000, agriculture 3,800,000, 
the lumber industry 1,300,000 of that 
number. 

The number of women engaged in 
industry, for instance, increased from 
41 to 52 per cent (the total increase in 
the national economy amounted to 15 
per cent, z.e., from 38 to 53 per cent.) 

Labor efficiency took a tremendous 
spurt. For instance, it took 8,000 man- 
hours to build a T-34 tank in 1941, but 
only 3,700 man-hours in 1943. The 
building of an IL-4 plane decreased 
from 20,000 man-hours in 1941 to 12,500 
IN 1943. 

Of course, the workers pitched in for 
victory putting in more hours and show- 
ing a tremendous decrease of absentee- 
ism and “dead” time. The average in- 
crease in the number of hours worked 
during the two first years of the war rose 
22 per cent. Wages rose, too: monthly 
average in industry in 1940 was 375 
rubles; it was 573 rubles in 1944, or 53 
per cent more. In the iron and steel 
industry it reached almost 700 rubles 
and in the coal industry it topped that 
figure. The salaries of the engineers and 
technicians in industry rose from an 
average of 768 rubles in 1940 to 1,209 
rubles in 1944 (in the coal industry they 
reached 1,502 rubles and in iron and 
steel, 1,725 rubles). At the same time 
it must be emphasized again and again 
that the prices for rationed goods did 
not budge a kopek during the entire 
war. 

Of course, in the free collective farm 
market, the picture was different. There 
prices rose 12 to 13 times. However, as 
agriculture was being restored the gulf 
between demand and supply narrowed, 
prices began to fall (beginning in 1944). 
(Continued on page 30) 
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The Dnieper Dam a 
year ago. This spring 
the fourth turbine left 
Leningrad for the Dam; 
only two more and the 
Dam will reach full 
capacity 


Soviet five-passenger 
midget car, the “Po- 
beda™ (Victory), is pow- 
ered by a 50 hp. engine. 













































































Demobilized Soviet 
Army man, A. Kuzmin 
(above, right) returns 
to his factory in Lenin- 
grad. He is teaching a 
younger worker to oper. 
ate the lathe. 


Television set produced 

at the Kozitsky Factory 

projects an image 105 
by 135 mm. 















































































































BINOBIDZTAN GROWS 


Settlers from all parts of the USSR bring their abilities 
and enthusiasm to develop the Jewish Autonomous Region 


ORWARD-LOOKING Jews have for 

centuries cherished the dream of a 
state where the Jewish people could de- 
velop economically and culturally, on an 
equal footing with other peoples. This 
dream came true in Russia after the Rev- 
olution when they became equal mem- 
bers of the united family of Soviet peo- 
ples. Fourteen years ago the Jewish Au- 
tonomous Region was formed. A rich 
region on the banks of the Amur, it has 
made great strides and developed an ad- 
vanced socialist economy and culture. 

The first settlers found only two oper- 
ating industrial enterprises in the Region. 
Now there are sixty-four large factories 
and mills, apart from numerous smaller 
shops of the local Soviets and industrial 
cooperatives. There are also sixty-six col- 
lective farms, five state farms and nine 
Machine and Tractor Stations in the 
Region. Tractors, combine harvesters and 
other agricultural machines, running into 
thousands, are working on the collective 
farms. 

There are many schools and clubs. The 
city of Birobidzhan alone has four voca- 
tional high schools, a Jewish theater (the 
L. M. Kaganovich State Theater), a 
music school, two newspapers—one in 
Yiddish and one in Russian—and a Yid- 
dish magazine. The Jewish writers of 
Birobidzhan have their organization. 

Jews in many sections of the USSR 
have expressed their desire to settle in 
the Jewish Autonomous Region, so as to 
have the opportunity to take an active 
part in its economic and cultural de- 


velopment. In 1947, more than 1,500 
families from the Ukraine and the Cri- 
mea came to live in the Region. They 
traveled in special trains, bringing their 
belongings, livestock, poultry, and other 
possessions with them. In addition to 
free passage, each man, woman and child 
received from the Government an allow- 
ance of 300 rubles to defray expenses 
during the journey. 

Upon arrival each settler family re- 
ceived a long-term loan of 12,000 rubles 
to build a house. But only 6,000 rubles 
of this loan must be repaid, and that 
over a period of ten years. The first in- 
stallment is payable three years after the 
receipt of the loan. The settlers are also 
given credits to enable them to purchase 
cows, fix up their homes, etc. 

The occupations of the settlers now 
coming to Birobidzhan show what pro- 
found changes have taken place among 
the Jewish population since the establish- 
ment of the Soviet system. There are no 
people without definite trades or pro- 
fessions among them. Thanks to the as- 
sistance of the Soviet Government, the 


Jews in the USSR have turned to pro- - 


ductive work; they have become factory 
workers, collective farmers, professionals. 
Among the settlers who came to the 
Jewish Autonomous Region in 1947 there 
were fitters, turners, smiths, milling- 
machine operators, toolmakers, engineers, 
technicians, teachers, bookkeepers, trac- 
tor drivers, combine operators. Many of 
them were Stakhanovites and prominent 
collective farmers. 


Left: Birobidzhan Regional Soviet. Right: Isak Tsimerinov paints portrait of Professor Rosner, Deputy to USSR Supreme Soviet 


by G. ZHITZ 
Editor of “Einikait,”? Yiddish 
Newspaper in Moscow 


What was it that prompted them to 
leave their old homes and travel a long 
distance to settle in a new place where 
they knew they would at first have to 
put up with fewer comforts and con- 
veniences than they were used to in the 
Ukraine, the Crimea or in other parts of 
the Soviet Union? The answer to this 
lies in the character and patriotism of the 
Soviet people. The Jewish Autonomous 
Region is like one of the great construc- 
tion projects of the postwar Five-Year 
Plan. And Soviet people are eager to go 
where their country needs them most— 
all the more so since in this case patriotic 
fervor is combined with the sentiment 
of nationality, with a desire to take an 
active part in the upbuilding of the 
Jewish Autonomous Region. 

Foreign newspapermen, like Drew 
Middleton, are spreading tales alleging 
anti-Semitism among Soviet people. But 
this is a slander that has no chance of 
sticking, for it is known to the whole 
world that the USSR is the only country 
where anti-Semitism has been fully eradi- 
cated. 

This episode is characteristic of the 
friendship among the peoples of the 
Soviet Union: In Eupatoria a large 
crowd assembled on the square in front 
of the railroad station to see off the 
settlers leaving for the Jewish Autono- 
mous Region. There were many Russian 
collective farmers who had come to bid 
their Jewish neighbors farewell. The 
President of the Eupatoria City Soviet 
in a speech to the departing settlers said: 
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“Dear friends, among you there are 
many who have become famous for work 
in Crimean factories and on collective 
farms. We are sure that in Birobidzhan, 
too, you will be among the foremost 
people. You, on the banks of the Amur, 
and we, on the Black Sea coast, will work 
together for our beloved motherland. 
Convey our fraternal greetings to the 
people of the Jewish Autonomous Re- 
gion.” Similar farewell meetings were 
held in Vinnitsa, Kherson and Nikolayev. 

In one of the trains carrying settlers 
from Kherson there were a few dozen 
Ukrainian families. When we asked why 
they were going to the Jewish Autono- 
mous Region, they explained: “We have 
worked together with these Jews on col- 
lective farms since 1926. We have now 
decided to go along with them to Biro- 
bidzhan.” 

Only people blinded by their hatred 
for the Soviet Union can fail to sce the 
friendship among the Soviet peoples. Or, 
rather, they do see it, but prefer to 
slander the Soviet Union. 

The new settlers who arrived in the 
Jewish Autonomous Region in 1947 soon 
got jobs and received housing accommo- 
dations. Many have already become 
known for their Stakhanovite work. Sev- 
eral of the women settlers from Kherson 
—Freikina, Volkovitskaya and Lesh- 
chinskaya—are working as agronomists 
of the Birobidzhan Machine and Tractor 
Station. Lilevman, another new settler, 
has been elected chairman of the Stalin 
Ruf Collective Farm, in the Smidovich 
District, where in five months he has 
managed greatly to improve its work. 
The collective farm is now building fif- 
teen houses for new settlers. 

Engineer Kornfeld, also a recent ar- 
rival, has been appointed manager of 
the Birobidzhan telephone station. The 
new settler, Kovler, is now director of a 
consumer goods factory. 

Another large group of Jewish settlers 
—1,100 families—is now preparing to 
leave for the Jewish Autonomous Region 
from the Nikolayev and Dniepropetrovsk 
regions. Like the settlers of last year, they 


will receive Government aid both during 
their journey and upon their arrival. 
As we watch the rapid progress of the 
Jewish Autonomous Region and the de- 
velopment of Jewish culture—national in 
form and socialist in content—in the 
USSR, we cannot help recalling the posi- 
tion of the Jewish working people in 
other parts of the world—the recent at- 
tacks against them in England, the dis- 





crimination against Jews in the United 
States, the blood of Jews and Arabs 
flowing in the streets of Tel-Aviv, Jeru- 
salem and other cities and villages of 
Palestine. 

The slanders of the Middletons cannot 
conceal from the world the fact that one 
of the foundations of the Soviet state and 
a source of its strength and greatness is 
the unshakable friendship of its peoples. 


A Deputy Describes His Region 


by ALEXANDER BAKHMUTSKY 


Deputy to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
from the Jewish Autonomous Region 


_ JEWISH Autonomous Region is 
situated in the Far East on the border 
of the Soviet Union and Manchuria, 
bounded by two rivers, the Bira and 
Bidzhan. Its territory is greater than that 
of Belgium and Holland combined. Its 
minerals include gold, coal and iron ore 
(deposits of the latter equal those of 
France). The climate is splendid, with 
an abundance of sunshine. The first 
Jewish settlers feared malaria, but these 
fears were groundless—the anti-malarial 
station set up in 1928 has to date not 
registered a single case. 

When we arrived in Birobidzhan, we 
found ourselves in the midst of a pri- 
meval forest. Today there are towns, set- 
tlements, and villages inhabited by more 
than 150,000 people. Construction con- 
tinues constantly, not interrupted even 
during the trying years of the war. Light 
industry enterprises were built first, then 
came heavy industry. Now our Region 
has sixty-four large industrial establish- 
ments and dozens of construction sites. 
Collective farms have 617,500 acres of 
land secured to them for free and per- 
petual use. 

Our area was visited by Henry Wallace 


Left: A textile mill in the Region. Right: Shifra Kochina, Deputy to Supreme Soviet, with her collective farm field brigade 






and Wendell Willkie. I remember Mr. 
Wallace’s enthusiasm at the high level of 
farming, the modern agricultural meth- 
ods, and the fast pace of industrializa- 
tion. 

The Jewish Autonomous Region, like 
all other autonomous regions in the 
Soviet Union, is given opporti:nity for its 
independent economic and cultural de- 
velopment. 

Our Region elects five deputies to the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR, a number 
fixed for all national regions regardless 
of population which assures equality in 
defending the interests of nationalities in 
the highest body of state. The deputies 
to the Supreme Soviet uphold the inter- 
ests of their region in financial matters 
or economic development. At one of the 
recent sessions of the Supreme Soviet 
our representative demanded additional 
equipment for some of our enterprises, 
necessary to raise their output. His argu- 
ments were convincing and the session 
met our request. 

Autonomy in the Soviet Union is se- 
cured by self-government from among 
the local population. This enables the 
(Continued on page 28) 


SOVIET POLICIES IN GERMANY 


An urgent plea to America for a politically 


united Germany by an eye-witness observer 


I HAVE just come back from touring 


the Russian zone of Germany. The 
Soviet government granted me permis- 
sion to travel freely for two months 
wherever I wanted to go. Fortunately 
I was able to get a car and a driver from 
the British, for travel by train in an oc- 
cupied country is not easy and one is 
not only dependent upon train schedules 
but is limited to the places where the 
railway goes. By taking my own car I 
could stop anywhere and everywhere 
and stay as long as I liked. 

My chauffeur’s name was Goodfel- 
low. Throughout the war he had served 
in the British army and was even now a 
driver for British forces in Berlin. He 
had been warned to expect dire things 
in the Russian zone and carried a loaded 
revolver. As we started on our trip 
he insisted on turning back and going 
to the commissary department to get ten 
days’ rations “just in case,” as he said. 
Actually he never touched them, and 
when we got back he said his trip had 
disproved all the rumors. . 


Hypocrisy Among the Defeated 


In the American zone I had heard 
terrible tales from former Nazis about 
what the Russians were doing. One told 
me that conditions in the Soviet zone 
were “a thousand times worse than under 
Hitler,” another that “there is no free- 
dom,” a third that “the children are dy- 
ing” and that “no politicians except the 
Communists have any rights.” One Ger- 
man living in the American sector later 
let slip a significant comment: “Germany 
is fast becoming a nation of hypocrites. 
In the American, British and French 
zones they know that the officials wel- 
come any slander against the Russians 
and they are glad to oblige. In the Rus- 
sian zone the situation is just reversed; 
there they welcome any slanders against 
the Americans and their allies. We all 
have a tendency to please by saying what 
the occupation forces like to hear.” 

Much to my surprise, as we left Berlin 
it was not Russian guards but English 
who stopped us. They could not read 
our Russian permits and wanted British 
orders. The fact that the car was rented 
to us by their government did not seem 
to impress them. After telephoning to 
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by JEROME DAVIS 


Because the problem of Germany is of such 
crucial importance in the relations between 
the wartime Allies we believe that this article 
by Jerome Davis, which we reprint by courtesy 
of "The Christian Century," deserves wide at- 
tention. It refutes the allegation that the So- 
viet Union has been responsible for blocking 
the fulfillment of the Potsdam agreements ‘and 
demonstrates that she has tried loyally to ful- 
fill them and to lay the basis for a united, 
democratic Germany, while American and 
British policies have led to the disastrous 
division that exists today. 

Further testimony on Soviet policies has 
come from James McClane, a member of 
the U.S. occupation forces who in a letter 
to "The Nation" of May i, testified that what 
has recently been played up in the press as 
aggressive action by the Russians in Berlin 
was nothing more than "to demand that 
personnel traveling through their occupation 
zone be subject to routine clearances." He 
explained that the French have gone much 
further in placing restrictions on inter-zonal 
travel. 

"It is no secret," he wrote, "that the United 
States has numerous intelligence agents in 
the Soviet zone of Germany, many of them 
German citizens, many who are Americans 
with forged German papers. The Russians 

- are anxious to prevent the influx of such 
unauthorized persons. . . . This is the motive 
of Russia's action, and no informed Ameri- 
can here denies that the Soviets are per- 
fectly justified.” 

For further light on American and Soviet 
policies in Germany, we refer our readers to 
The National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship's “Report on the News" for April 
30, which will be sent on request. 





several higher British authorities they 
finally let us go. 


Talking with Farmers 


We motored toward Dresden and 
wherever I desired we turned off the 
main road to interview Germans in their 
homes or in the fields. My first detour 
took me to the small village of Duben 
with 350 inhabitants. I knocked at sev- 
eral doors before I found anyone, for 
most of the people were working in the 
fields. Suddenly I came upon a whole 
family in a courtyard. There were four 
children under ten, an old man, a young 
boy of nineteen and the wife of the 
farmer. After I explained that I was 
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an American they spoke frankly about 
conditions. Here is their story, just as 
they told it: 

They were getting all the food they 
really needed for themselves, but it had 
been a bad season for potatoes because 
of the drought. They complained that 
the government requisitioned three tons 
of their potatoes for every hectare (2% 
acres). What was more, they were paid 
only one-fifth as much as they could get 
on the black market. For every hen 
owned they had to give up thirty eggs 
a year at the fixed government prices. 
After questioning they admitted that the 
potatoes and eggs taken by the govern- 
ment were rationed to the people in the 
city and the surplus above their quota 
they could sell at high prices. They 
had plenty of wood for the winter but 
no coal. 


Churches and Political Parties 


The Evangelical church was running 
the same as before and all the children 
went to Sunday school. Political parties 
were allowed and there was consider- 
able political agitation. About ten in the 
village belonged to the S.E.D. or Social- 


ist “Unity party, which they said was 


favored .by the Russians. Most of the 
farmers declared they were content not to 
belong to any party. They had enough 
to do working the fields. They had never 
heard of anyone’s being arrested in the 
village by the Russians and they had 
complete freedom. They wished, how- 
ever, that prices on clothes were not so 
high and that Germany might be united. 

These farmers seemed to feel that 
America was partly responsible for block- 
ing the path to German unity. All the 
children in the village were going to 
school and there were scholarships to 
help any who wanted to go on to the uni- 
versity. Conditions had been improv- 
ing, but they thought it would be better 
if all the occupying powers withdrew 
and let Germany organize and rebuild 
herself. 

I rode for about an hour before turn- 
ing off to the small city of Freienhaufen. 
This proved to be a mining town. Here 
I talked with miners and others on the 
street. The town has about 2,200 inhabi- 
tants. Of these, about 170 belong to the 
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S.E.D. party and 30 to the C.D.U. or 
Christian Democratic Union party. 

These miners said they got 1.13 to 
1.99 marks per hour and paid 35 pfen- 
nigs for their noonday meal of meat and 
vegetables. Under Hitler they had had 
to work ten hours a day, but now only 
eight hours. Today they also get free 
medical treatment for themselves and 
their families. If they are sick they re- 
ceive full pay for six weeks starting with 
the first day. Under Hitler for the first 
three days they got nothing and after- 
wards only half-pay. All the miners now 
belong to the trade union. Such work- 
ers now get all the coal they need for 
cooking and winter heat. They have 
two small orchestras in the village, an 
amateur theatrical troupe and a Free 
German Youth organization. The village 
boasts two successful cooperatives. The 
Protestant pastor said they had complete 
religious liberty. Altogether they had far 
more benefits and far more freedom than 
under Hitler. Their chief complaint was 
that shoes and milk were scarce. 

I arrived in Dresden in the evening 
and was put up in a beautiful villa over- 
looking the river. Previously it had be- 
longed to a wealthy restaurant owner. 
Under Hitler it had been seized by one 
of the Nazi burgomasters. The latter had 
fled before the Russians came and now 
the place was used to entertain foreign 
guests. The interior was replete with 
artistic objects. 


Russian Policy 


The next morning I went to see Gen- 
eral Gubonoff, head of the Russian mili- 
tary government in Saxony. The general, 
stout and heavy-set, was a jovial type of 
Communist who was apparently an ex- 
cellent administrator. I asked him to ex- 
plain the main objectives of Russian oc- 
cupation policy. “First,” he told me, “we 
want to destroy completely the Nazi ma- 
chine; second, we want to rebuild a free 
democratic Germany; and third, we 
want to get reparations to restore the 
devastation wrought in the Soviet Union 
by the Nazi hordes.” 

It is quite understandable why repa- 
rations are demanded. I was in Russia 
in ’43 and ’44 and saw with my own 
eyes the appalling destruction. Russia 
was occupied over a territory as large 
as all western Europe and lost 15,000,000 
people. Today she has 4,000,000 in or- 
phanages. Gone are 6,000,000 homes, 
40,000 clinics or hospitals, and 109,000,- 
006 head of livestock. Two thousand 
cities or towns and 70,000 villages were 
destroyed. One-third of all Russia’s in- 
dustries were burned or bombed. In all, 
the Germans did property damage 
amounting to 679 billion rubles, a sum so 
vast it is all but incomprehensible. 

Still, however justifiable, dismantling 
factories does not make for popularity. 
Even with this dismantling program 
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completed the Russians have continued 
to ship manufactured goods to the So- 
viet Union, a policy which has certainly 
not increased their popularity among 
the Germans. 


Causes of Russian Unpopularity 


After my stay in the Russian zone, I 
can understand other reasons for resent- 
ment. The Soviet army has to live off 
the country. They cannot afford to im- 
port food from the homeland. America 
can easily send all the food needed by its 
troops from the United States. Nor is this 
all. Since the war some 2,000,000 Ger- 
man prisoners of war have been working 
in Russia. They get as much food as the 
Native population, but it is scanty at 
best. Presumably many of these men 
will not be too friendly to their captors 
when they return. Moreover, there are 
perhaps 2,000,000 Germans who have 
been expelled from territory now taken 
over by Poland and Czechoslovakia. 
These people not only lost their homes 
but they were allowed to carry away 
only a few pounds of baggage. It hardly 
seems likely that at the start they will 
be friendly to Russia. 

In the light of all this, why is it that 
America has refused the Russian sugges- 
tion for a central German government? 
One would suppose that since America, 
France and England control three zones 
and Russia only one, they would have 
nothing to fear. Perhaps the explanation 
is that Russia has.done many things in 
her zone to win popular support which 
the other occupying powers have not 
matched. She has given first priority to 
the schools, has printed far more Ger- 
man textbooks than the Americans in 
their zone and has provided far more 
money for scholarships. American educa- 
tional experts who have analyzed the 
schoolbooks printed by the Russians re- 
port that they are excellent. 

Russia has given every encouragement 
to the cooperative movement, whereas 
America often blocks it. The Russians 
have helped the shop steward movement 
and the trade unions in the factories; we 
have not done nearly so much for them. 
In the Russian zone even policemen be- 
long to the trade unions. In Leipzig over 
95 per cent of the force are members. 
Social insurance in the Soviet zone cov- 
ers unemployment, sickness, accident, old 
age, and widows’ pensions, and hospital, 
dental, optical and convalescent treat- 
ment. 


Socialization Measures 


Russia has divided the big estates among 
the landless farmers and the refugees. 
She has frozen the bank accounts of all 
the Nazis. She has done a far better job 
of denazification in her zone than we 
have in ours. In the Russian zone most 
of the factories are nationalized. Not so 
in ours. The Russians also give incen- 





tives to the farmer by permitting him to 
sell at high prices everything produced 
above his quota. Possibly America fears 
the contrast of such policies with those 
we are trying to follow. ; 

I interviewed Protestant pastors and 
Catholic priests. I attended church ser- 
vices and visited parsonages. Everywhere 
I heard the same story: “We have com- 
plete religious liberty; there is no re- 
ligious censorship.” It is true that the 
church has been divorced from the state 
and religion is no longer taught as a 
part of the regular curriculum in the 
public schools, but priest or pastor can 
still teach religion. In every school in 
the Russian zone any reljgious leader 
can conduct a class on religion for chil- 
dren at an hour when the room is not 
occupied, and the school authorities co- 
operate in requiring the children to at- 
tend if their parents request it. In all 
my stay in the Russian zone I found no 
one who complained that religion was 
not free. 

One Russian commander in the early 
days ordered a poster printed in German 
declaring that there was to be no inter- 
ference with religion and that church 
services must not be molested. His trans- 
lator did not quite understand the Rus- 
sian and when the poster appeared it 
was an order that all Germans were to 
attend religious services on the Sabbath 
day. It seems clear that the Russians 
have given religion a free and full op- 
portunity. 


Conclusions 


My conclusion is that Russia is slowly 
overcoming in her zone the widespread 
hostility evoked by her armies at the 
start of the occupation, while to some 
extent the western allies have been los- 
ing popularity in theirs. If America con- 
tinues to oppose a politically united Ger- 
many, it will give Russia a strong moral 
case with the German people. For Ger- 
many cannot be split into an eastern and 
western zone without disastrous conse- 
quences. In my judgment this partition 
policy will be far more dangerous to 
America than it will be to Russia, since 
the eastern zone can be integrated into 
the economy of Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Russia and other states in the Soviet bloc, 
while for America to try to rebuild 
western Germany alone will prove far 
more costly than the American people 
in the long run are likely to approve. 

It is time for the United States to stop, 
look and listen. A Germany split into 
hostile camps is a portent of World War 
III. Why not try Russia’s proposal and 
work together to rebuild a united Ger- 
many—of course with safeguards against 
rearming? If the Soviet Union is insin- 
cere, let’s call her bluff. If she really 
means that she wants a united demo- 
cratic Germany, let’s join in helping to 


build it. 
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The Elections in Hungary 


by HENRY H. COLLINS, JR. 


UNGARY’S postwar elections were 

the first nationwide secret elec- 
tions, with general participation, ever 
held in that country. They were the 
first with universal adult suffrage, and 
the first in which women voted on any 
appreciable scale. And in the latest 
postwar election, that of August 31, 
1947, a greater number of people 
voted, and a higher percentage of the 
péople—and of the electorate—than 
had ever voted before. 

Hungary, with a population of about 
9,000,000, is primarily an agricultural 
country. Her fertile wheatfields prior 
to this war were still in the semi- 
feudal ownership of the great land- 
owners, or magnates. In the center of 
the great Hungarian plain and bestrid- 
ing the Danube (more often muddy 
than blue) rises the capital, Budapest. 
This city of over a million is the largest 
industrial center in southeastern Eu- 
rope and has long been the commercial 
land gateway to the Balkans from the 
West. Here until 1917 under the Dual 
Monarchy of the Hapsburgs, a glitter- 
ing aristocratic society of great land- 
owners, plus a few of the newer 
tycoons of trade and industry, ruled 
the country. A restricted franchise (as 
late as 1914, three-quarters of the male 
population could not vote) and an 
open ballot permitted the traditional 
ruling groups to maintain themselves 
in power, unmolested, behind a semi- 
democratic facade. Historians state 
that: “Electoral corruption and intimi- 
dation were rampant” (Roucek). 

After the revolutions following 
World War I, Bela Kun in March, 1919, 
established a Soviet Government. But 
in August of the same year it was 
crushed by the counter-revolutionary 
Romanian troops who were soon fol- 
lowed by the Hungarian Rightists’ 
armies supported, allegedly, by British, 
French and, possibly, American gold. 
Reaction triumphed; long overdue 
agrarian reforms were not carried out 
even to the limited extent that they 
were in neighboring Romania and 
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Czechoslovakia. The peasantry con- 
tinued in poverty. And the energies of 
the populace were cleverly diverted 
from political and social reforms to a 
decades’ long, self-consuming, irreden- 
tist campaign for the return of the 
territories lost in the Treaty of Trianon 
through the calamitous foreign policies 
of the very classes that still ruled. 

Soon both home-grown and German 
fascism rose and flourished, and the 
various Nazi parties seemed to differ in 
program and outlook less and less from 
the repressive and increasingly anti- 
Semitic government of Julius Goem- 
boes itself. 

Such liberal and democratic forces 
as attained any recognition fought for 
reform of the archaic electoral law, 
as one of the first prerequisites for a 
democratic regime. In the last prewar 
election, May 28 and 29, 1939, only 33 
per cent of the total population was 
eligible to vote (compared to some 62 
per cent in Great Britain in 1935). That 
year secret voting was introduced for 
the first time for the restricted elec- 
torate. Up to that time voting in 
country districts had been by show of 
hands, which permitted each local 
landowner to control, through eco- 
nomic pressure (if not through physi- 
cal violence) the votes of his tenants 
and agricultural laborers. The mini- 
mum age for voting remained at 26, 
and in some places 30 years for men, 
and 30 years everywhere for the few 
women who could otherwise qualify. 

Towards the end of World War II 
and after the collapse of Hungary’s 
own, and imposed, fascist regimes, the 
people, under the leadership of all pro- 
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gressive forces, decided to choose a 


really democratic government. At 
Debrecen, in December, 1944, when the 
Red Army and local anti-fascists had 
still only partially liberated the coun- 
try from the Germans, representatives 
to a Provisional National Assemb.y 
were elected by local anti-fascist 
groups from those areas already freed. 
These representatives included mem- 
bers of the Social Democratic, Commu- 
nist, Smallholders and National Peas- 
ant parties and each of these groups 
was also represented in the Provisional 
Government chosen by the Assembly. 
The archaic, largely hereditary, ex- 
officio and appointive Senate, a feudal 
bastion, was not reconstituted. Out- 
standing among the new leaders were 
the Communist Matyas Rakosi, jailed 
for many years under previous re- 
gimes, and later Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter; the Socialist Arpad Szakazitz, and 
the Smallholder Zoltan Tildy, who was 
subsequently to be elected President. 

The first postwar national elections 
were scheduled for November 4, 1945. 
Universal adult suffrage on equal 
terms for both men and women, with 
the voting age reduced to 20, with no 
property or poll-tax requirement, and 
with a secret ballot, was provided. 
The Communists had at first proposed 
a single slate ticket for the four-party 
“Independence Front” with each party 
taking a percentage of the seats agreed 
upon in advance in proportion to its 
estimated strength in the anti-fascist 
coalition. This, it was argued, would 
avert the disunifying effects of an 
election campaign in a critical recon- 
struction period, yet preserve to each 
party an influence in the government 
proportionate to its strength among the 
people. 

Protests by the Western Powers that 
such an election would be contrary to 
the Yalta Agreement induced the Pro- 
visional Government to arrange for 
separate lists. The four-party coalition 
agreed on a common program, but 
voters could choose any individual 
party they wished. This election, held 
in complete calm, resulted as shown 
in the table on this page. 

The percent of the total population 
eligible to vote, often a good rule-of- 
thumb guide to the degree of theoreti- 
cal democracy in an election, rose from 
33 per cent in 1939 to 60 per cent in 
1945. This placed Hungary among the 
leading nations in Europe (e.g. France 
60 per cent, Bulgaria 65, Netherlands 
55) and far ahead of the United States 
with only 40 per cent. 

Similarly, a good indication of the 
degree of actual democracy in an elec- 
tion is the percent of the total popula- 
tion that actually does vote. Again, 
Hungary ranked high. Her 55 per cent 
in 1945 was more than double what it 
had been in 1939. And it was more 
than three times as high as in the 
Greek election of 1946 (16 per cent) 
that was endorsed by the State Depart- 
ment. If multiplicity of parties be re- 
garded as a sign of democracy, it may 
be noted that five major parties partici- 
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pated in the Hungarian election, as 
against three in Austria and four in 
the U.S. Zone of Germany. 

Like England, Hungary does not 
have a written constitution although 
its “Golden Bull,” a document some- 
times compared to the Magna Carta, 
dates almost as far back (1222). On 
January 31, 1946, therefore, the Na- 
tional Assembly passed a law having 
constitutional effect that abolished the 
monarchy and proclaimed Hungary a 
republic. Traditional parliamentary 
government continued with the Prime 
Minister and the Cabinet responsible 
to the Parliament. 

In the spring of 1947 the authori- 
ties obtained evidence of a conspiracy 
to overthrow the government by vio- 
lence in which several key figures in 
the Smallholders Party, including 
Bela Kovacs, party secretary, were in- 
volved. Prime Minister Ferenc Nagy, 
a Smallholder, was on vacation in 
Switzerland at the time. When his 
name was linked by Kovacs with the 
conspirators he refused to return to 
Hungary to face the charges. Instead 
he resigned on June 1 and fled to 
the United States. He was replaced 
by Lajos Dinnyes, also of the Small- 
holders Party, but untainted with 
charges of subversion. 

This perfectly legal internal change 
was widely misrepresented in the 
American press, and, as usual, the 
whole thing was laid to the Soviet 
Union. Readers will recall the news- 
papers of last. June with their screech- 
ing headlines: “Red Seizure of Hun- 
gary Is Reported,” “How the Commu- 
nists Took Over in Hungary,” “Red 
Coup Clutches Magyars.” And Presi- 
dent Truman denounced as an “out- 
rage” what was actually a constitu- 
tional change of prime ministers. (See 
Soviet Russia Today for July, 1947 
for additional data on the June events.) 

New elections were scheduled for 
August 31. Stories were immediately 
circulated by foreign correspondents 
that the electorate would be reduced 
by 1,000,000 to eliminate all opposi- 
tion and that the voting age would be 
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Election meeting in Szekesfehervar, Hungary, before the August elections last year. 


raised to 22 further to restrict partici- 
pation. But nothing of the sort hap- 
pened. 

The elections, after a vigorous cam- 
paign, in which five new opposition 
parties appeared on the ballot, were 
held without disorder or bloodshed. 
Some duplicate voting occurred and 
was widely played up in the Western 
press, but, while deplorable, it was 
not believed to have involved sufficient 
votes to have altered the distribution 
of seats. Despite lugubrious prophecies 
from abroad the results showed that 
more people were eligible to vote, and 
did vote, than had even in the pre- 
vious election. Instead of a million 
being disfranchised, 280,000 more 
voted than had two years before. The 
voting age was not raised; and the 
former two-year residence requirement 
was even reduced to four months. 
Contrary to predictions, the princi- 
pal adults disfranchised, apart from 
adjudged -mental incompetents, were 
certain former adherents of some 
twenty-nine fascist organizations. As 
a matter of fact, 260,000 more were 
eligible to vote than had been in 1945. 
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For results of this election of August 
31, 1947, see table on this page. 

It is noteworthy that despite the 
cries of a “red coup” the Communist 
Party actually increased its percent of 
the total vote by only 5 per cent. The 
Smallholders Party, considerably dis- 
credited by the treason trials, lost 
heavily, while the new Catholic Peo- 
ples Democratic Party sprang into 
prominence. Outstanding reactionaries 
such as Dezso Sulyok dissolved his 
“Liberty” Party and did not partici- 
pate in the election. He said it was be- 
cause of campaign attacks on him by 
left-wingers, who unquestionably re- 
garded him as a fascist. His opponents 
charged he had been unable to secure 
the necessary financial backing when 
his success seemed so problematical. 
Zoltan Pfeiffer also complained of at- 
tacks on his right-wing “Independence” 
Party. 

These accusations were well venti- 
lated in the American press, which paid 
little attention, however, to the Gov- 
ernment’s continued land-reform and 
progress in industrial reconstruction. 
Like Nagy, Pfeiffer soon left Hungary 
for the U.S.; and his party was shortly 
outlawed as a “reappearance of fas- 
cism,” which was forbidden by the 
newly-signed peace treaty. 

Meanwhile the coalition government 
carries on; nine parties are repre- 
sented in Parliament and four in the 
Cabinet. On March 8, 1948, at its 37th 
annual meeting, the Social Democratic 
Party decided to merge with the Com- 
munists in a new United Labor Party. 
Indicative of this trend World Report 
noted almost a year ago: “National 
unity ... has permitted Hungary to 
outstrip virtually every other occupied 
country in economic reconstruction.” 
Land has been distributed to the peas- 
ants; the feudal holdings have been 
broken up; important sectors of in- 
dustry have been nationalized; and 
the Hungarian people have won in 
three years an economic as well as a 
political democracy greater than their 
forefathers had achieved in the pre- 
vious three centuries. 
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A Soviet Musician Replies 






To Our Questions 


HE MAGAZINE Soviet Russia 

Today has asked: me a number of 
questions regarding Soviet music and 
the recent decision of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of the 
USSR. 

To begin with, I should like to re- 
mind the reader of those fundamental 
principles of Russian classic art which 
have fully retained their importance 
for Soviet artists. If we take literature, 
painting or music, we find that the 
best authors, artists and musicians fol- 
low the principles of realism and broad 
democracy and have powerful appeal. 
These principles have found vivid ex- 
pression not only in the works of art, 
but also in the utterances of great Rus- 
sian creators. 

Thus, Leo Tolstoy wrote that works 
of art are great only inasmuch as they 
are within the reach and understand- 
ing of all. As soon as art ceases to be 
art for the whole people and becomes 
art for a small class of the wealthy, 
he said, it also ceases to be necessary, 
loses its importance and becomes idle 
amusement. 

Similar sentiments were expressed 
more than once by: Glinka and Chai- 
kovsky, Repin and Surikov, Chekhov 
and Gorky. 

If we carefully consider the decision 
of the Central Committee cf the Com- 
munist Party of the USSR, it becomes 
clear that the Communist Party, in 
directing Soviet composers to utilize 
and develop the great classical tradi- 
tions of Russian and world music, 
wants our artists to produce works 
that are truly realistic, have true popu- 
lar appeal and are within the reach of 
the wide masses. 

And now for the questions put to me: 


Question: What was the background 
of the decision? What kind of discus- 
sions led up to it? 


Answer: In January 10 to 13 of this 
year, the Central Committee of the 
Party called a conference of Soviet 
musicians which was attended by sev- 
enty composers, conductors, music 
critics and experts. Andrei Zhdanov, 
Secretary of the Central Committee of 
the Party, took part in the discussions. 
Among the composers who took the 
floor were Shostakovich, Khachatur- 
yan, Shebalin, Knipper, Kabalevsky, 
Muradeli, Dzerzhinsky, Khrennikov, 
Popov, Zakharov, and others. In the 
course of its work, the conference 
touched upon questions of a general 
philosophical and esthetic nature as 
well as problems relating to compo- 
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sition, the history of music, and criti- 
cism. The consensus expressed at the 
conference was to the effect that certain 
Soviet composers had deviated from the 
progressive traditions of classic art and 
that their compositions had been influ- 
enced by present-day modernist art with 
its lack of positive ideals. 

A stenographic report of the con- 
ference has been published. This is a 
document of great importance, both 
for. the wide range of questions of prin- 
ciple touched upon and for the ideas 
expressed by the speakers. There is 
no doubt that a study of this material 
by wide circles of musicians in the 
USSR will be of great benefit to their 
work. 


Question: What has been the re- 


_sponse of the composers and the Soviet 


people generally to the decisions? 


Answer: The Soviet people warmly 
responded to the decision and ex- 
pressed their agreement with it. The 
composers discussed the decision at 
special meetings in all the republics 
of the Soviet Union and unanimously 
reached the conclusion that it was 
highly progressive and important. 


Question: Are composers forced to 


accept the criticism of their works? 


Answer: It seems to me that this 
question is somewhat abstract and fails 
to take actual conditions into account. 
How can one speak of compulsion, if 
the Soviet composers themselves ec- 
knowledge the justice of the direct’ons 
of the Central Committee of the Party? 
If an artist in his heart understands 
the correctness of the directions of the 
Party and hears the voice of his people, 
then he will follow these directions 
quite voluntarily and without any 
compulsion. As a clear example of this, 
we may remind the reader that after 
the extremely severe criticism of Shos- 
takovich’s opera “Lady Macbeth of 
Mtsensk” had appeared in the news- 
paper Pravda, in 1936, the composer, 
eighteen months later, created his fifth 
symphony which is practically his best 
work. 


Question: How has music developed 
since the Revolution? What means and 
methods are used to acquaint people 
with music? What conditions have 
been provided for the creative work of 
musicians in the USSR? 


Answer: It is impossible in a short 
article to give a detailed answer to 
these questions. But I will say that 
from the first days of the Revolution 
the fullest opportunities for wide cre- 
ative work were opened to musicians 
in our country. There are twenty-two 
conservatories in the USSR. Some com- 
prise several educational institutions. 
The Moscow Conservatory, for ex- 
ample, includes a Conservatory, a Col- 
lege of Music, a Children’s Music 
School, and a number of national 
studios. This alone should indicate the 
scope of musical education in the 
USSR. 

Students of the Conservatory who 
work well receive stipends for the 
entire term of study. The conserva- 
tories, music colleges, and schools are 
open to all. 

Soviet composers have their own 
union which has a fund of several 
million rubles which is used to ensure 
the best possible conditions for com- 
posers. While receiving material assist- 
ance from the fund, members of the 
union nevertheless retain all copy- 
rights to their works. The union has 
its own rest homes and summer cot- 
tages, it insures its members health 
resort and clinical treatment, and pro- 
vides grants and pensions to those who 
are not able to work and to the fami- 
lies of deceased composers. 
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The Wallace Program for Peace 


by CORLISS LAMONT 


TOWARD WORLD PEACE, by Henry 
A. Wallace. Reynal and Hitchcock, 
New York, 1948. 121 pp. $1.75 


HE OTHER DAY I heard an impor- 

tant leader in the Republican Party 
predict that Henry Wallace would take 
as many votes away from the Republi- 
cans as the Democrats in the 1948 
presidential campaign. “The fact is,” 
this honest Republican said, “that a 
lot of people think Wallace is right on 
the peace issue.” 

This little book of Mr. Wallace goes 
far to explain why millions of Ameri- 
cans look to his leadership as the most 
hopeful portent of peace in the gloomy 
political skies of the present. 

Toward World Peace makes clear 
that American-Soviet relations are the 
heart of the problem. The author states 
again and again that unless there can 
be cooperation and understanding be- 
tween the United States and Soviet 
Russia, there cannot be international 
security and peace in the world at 
large. 

Mr. Wallace calls for compromises 
on both sides for the bringing about 
of a fair settlement of the main issues. 
Thus, for example, he writes: “Russia 
astride the Dardanelles would reduce 
Turkey to a subject nation and open 
up the entire Arab world to Russian 
domination. Similarly the maintenance 
of great American air bases in Oki- 
nawa and Greenland comes perilously 
close to a declaration of war against 
Russia. The safe way out is to inter- 
nationalize the Dardanelles, Suez, 
Panama, Okinawa, Greenland, and all 
other highly strategic naval and air 
areas.” 

Regarding the Truman Doctrine and 
the Marshall Plan in its ERP form, 
Mr. Wallace is most critical. He pro- 
poses that in place of ERP the United 
Nations establish a UN Reconstruction 
Fund, modeled after UNRRA and with 
the chief financial contributions com- 
ing from the United States as either 
loans or outright grants. The Ruhr 
Valley of Germany he would place 
under international administration and 
control by the Big Four. 

At present, he asserts, “High mili- 
tary and business figures under direc- 
tives from Washington are reconstitut- 
ing with all possible speed the heavy 
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industry of Germany with the specific 
purpose of having Germany serve as 
the keystone in the bastion against the 
east. To this end they are reconstruct- 
ing the old German cartel system... . 
The prospect of a strong Germany 
delights those who dream of a conflict 
between Germany and Russia in which 
each will bleed the other white.” 
The author is caustic about the polit- 
ical use of the Truman Doctrine and 
ERP to further world reaction and 
notes that particularly in the colonial 
and semi-colonial areas the United 
States Government, contrary to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s aims, now supports 
the native exploiters, who “often have 
charming villas and good manners.” 
On the other hand, the Soviet Govern- 
ment is on the side of the poverty- 
stricken peasantry and working class. 
Mr. Wallace, however, does not come 
to grips with the paradox implicit in 
this situation: why does America, 
which in a formal sense has political 


democracy and civil liberties, encour- 
age fascist and reactionary elements 
almost everywhere, while the Soviet 
Union, which does not have formal 
political democracy and civil liberties 
in our sense, encourages the progres- 
sive and democratic elements? 

This book, with its frequent criti- 
cism of Soviet and Communist policies, 
serves definitely to refute the charge 
that Henry Wallace is following the 
Communist Party line or is merely 
offering an apologia for the Soviet side 
of the case. Although I do not agree 
with all of Wallace’s critical comments 
on the Soviet Union, I believe that he 
is wholly right in calling attention to 
the undoubted mistakes the Russians 
have made in both the domestic and 
foreign fields. Some of the intemper- 


-ate Soviet propaganda unquestionably 


plays into the hands of the American 
reactionaries and warmongers, as do 
certain needlessly brusque Soviet ac- 
tions here and there on the interna- 
tional scene. 

In my opinion Toward World Peace, 
already gone into its third printing, 
is likely to become one of the best 
sellers of 1948. Fifteen years ago 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s New Deal in 
domestic affairs reversed the down- 
ward trend of American life. Today 
Henry Wallace’s New Deal for inter- 
national affairs, if adopted, would re- 
verse the drive toward war and bring 
to the American people and all man- 
kind new hope and confidence. 


More Than One Alternative 


by RICHARD A. YAFFE 


THE CALCULATED RISK, by Hamiil- 
ton Fish Armstrong, Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1947. 77 pp. $1.50. 

AMERICA’S DESTINY, by Herman 
Finer, Macmillan Co., New York, 
1947. 407. pp. $3.50. 

PEACE OR ANARCHY, by Cord 
Meyer, Jr., Little, Brown & Co., 
New York, 1947. 233 pp. $2.50. 

MAN’S LAST CHOICE, by E. M. Fried- 
wald, Viking Press, New York, 1947. 
128 pp. $2.00. 


T SEEMS THAT only two kinds of 
books on world affairs are being 

published today: How to get tough 
with Russia, and how to achieve 
World Government. Sometimes they 
merge into a single theme, How to 
Have World Government Without or 
Despite Russia. 

Of the four reviewed here, the first 
two are so bitter and cynical that Cord 
Meyer’s book came as a welcome re- 
lief, even though I think World Gov- 
ernment, which it is all about, is an 
escape from reality, wishful thinking. 

This 27-year-old head of the United 
World Federalists offers a blueprint 
for World Government and a rather 
keen analysis of world problems. I 
can’t criticize his wishes nor his goal, 
nor even say that he shouldn’t keep 
trying. Any voice speaking for peace 


is welcome. My quarrel with his book 
is that he, too, places the final onus 
on the USSR for final success or fail- 
ure of his scheme, although he makes 
it clear that he recognizes the short- 
comings of America’s deeds in world 
affairs and that nothing can be done 
until “the United States itself has 
demonstrated its willingness to abolish 
war and armaments as instruments of 
national policy.” 

This, it seems to me, means a com- 
plete reversal of American policy—a 
reversal that could and would lead to 
an understanding with Russia. It 
means the very opposite of our “get 
tough” policy and an end to the war 
hysteria that is being created here. 

I said that his analysis is rather 
keen. He knows the score in China 
and other points of friction. Since 
this is a magazine about American- 
Soviet relations, let me quote the fol- 
lowing: 

“The Soviet Union stands to lose as 
much as the United States through 
continued arming and an eventual 
atomic war. In the hard fact that an- 
other conflict would be suicidal for 
them as for us lies the best hope that 
the Russians will be willing to join in 
establishing safeguards against aggres- 
sion, if they are ever given the op- 
portunity. 
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“They have no economic reason for 
expansion. The reconstruction of the 
towns and factories laid waste by the 
Germans must occupy them for many 
years and they have only begun to 
develop their vast natural resources. 
A secure peaee would open the way 
to a limitless future of achievement, 
while a decision to continue the com- 
petition for armed power would con- 
demn them to fear, poverty, ruin and 
death.” 

“Every effort,” Cord Meyer says, 
“must be made to convince the Rus- 


sians that such distrust is unwar- 
ranted.” 
Every effort, it seems, has been 


made by the U.S.A. to convince Rus- 
sia that such distrust is warranted. 

He rejects Communist belief that a 
World Government cannot exist “if it 
is restricted to the preservation of se- 
curity and divorced from economic af- 
fairs.” Russ’: * accept this, or it 
would “faralhy weesen the argument 
that Soviet policy is motivated by a 
legitimate desire for security’ and, 
by “prolonging the armament race .. 
the Soviet Union might well provoke 
the United States into waging a pre- 
ventive war.’ 

Thus, Meyer says in effect, take my 
plan or let loose the dogs of war. I 
don’t think war is the alternative to 
World Government now. We haven’t 
even tried to make the United Nations 
work. There’s still another alternative 
to war and World Government; it can 
be found in Henry Wallace’s platform 
for peace and security. Give that pro- 
gram a chance. 

Hamilton Fish Armstrong’s The Cal- 
culated Risk is the complete blueprint 
for Harry Truman’s’ Republocratic 
foreign policy. It’s one of those exer- 
cises of the mind in which everything 
is logical if you accept its false prem- 
ise. The false premise here is that 
America’s foreign policy is to build a 
strong United Nations and to help 
Europe live. The actual policy is to 
dominate the UN completely through 
automatic majorities, and to help only 
that part of Europe which will accept 
America’s exclusive definition of de- 
mocracy. 

As editor of Foreign Affairs and as 
an advisor to the State Department, 
Armstrong’s exposition can be accepted 
as the program which has influenced 
top-level thinking in Washington. 

“Diplomacy’s task,” Armstrong 
writes, is to “defend the whole national 
interest wherever it is in jeopardy, out- 
side as well as within the area of in- 
stant national power”—i.e., where the 
army or atomic bomb could be used 
quickly. To those who still think that 
the Marshall Plan is somewhat better 
than the Truman Doctrine, Armstrong 
says that in one sense it is a generali- 
zation of the Truman Doctrine, and in 
another an effort to transform the nega- 
tive approach of the Truman Doctrine 
into something positive. One of its 
positive accomplishments, he notes, has 
been the shift from Left to Right in 
some Western European countries. 

Armstrong devotes considerable 
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space to how to “strengthen” the UN 
—it should be called how to bypass the 
UN—by forming a military alliance 
within the UN against the Soviet 


Union, and other similar evasions. 
The “calculated risk,” of course, is 
how far America can go without ac- 
tually getting into a shooting war. Can 
we afford that calculated risk? The an- 
swer can be found in Armstrong’s own 
words, although he doesn’t mean them 
in the context in which I use them: 
“Bullying always provokes  resent- 
ment, brutal force always creates re- 
sistance and revolt. The tide of history 
still runs in the direction of freedom 
all through the world.” 

Professor Finer of the University of 
Chicago pursues a thesis similar to 
Armstrong’s, but at greater and more 
vituperative length. There are some 
good things in the book. I liked his 
summary of peace, justice and security 
in its early chapters, where, however, 
I found this gem: That Russia doesn’t 
want Communist governments in other 
countries because the leadership would 
pass from Communist hands because 
the other nations “are more competent 
administratively.” 

The U.S.A. is the chief salvation of 
all mankind, he says, and the Leftists 
of Europe who failed to stop Hitler and 
Mussolini were saved by - America. 
Wars are not caused by imperialism, 
he goes on in another chapter, but 
rather by Socialist and democratic 
governments. Does Dr. Finer regard 
Hitler and Mussolini as “Socialists and 
Democrats?” 

I leave you with these other Finer 
gems: “Lenin,” he writes, “distrusted 
and even hated the working class 
movement,” and Stalin “despises com- 
mon labor.” 

Friedwald’s Man’s Last Choice deals 
with the scientific approach to world 
problems. It’s rather tough going, and 
not very rewarding. Forrestal has just 
announced that the Soviet Union 
knows how to make the atom bomb. 
That requires the best kind of scien- 
tific mind. If it’s true, it makes Fried- 
wald’s disparagements of Soviet sci- 
ence look silly. 


A New Kind 
Of Geography 


SOVIET RUSSIA, THE LAND AND 
ITS PEOPLE by Nicholas Mikhailov 
in collaboration with Vadim Pokshi- 
shevsky. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs and maps. Sheridan House, 
New York. 374 pp. $3.50. 


S IN HIS previous books Mik- 

hailov, writing here in collabora- 
tion with Vadim Pokshishevsky, man- 
ages to make geography very much 
alive. In place of superficial anecdotes 
with which the ordinary travel writer 
seeks to enliven his work, Mikhailov 
uses little known contemporary facts 
and relevant episodes out of history. 
The result is a book that is as informa- 
tive as ordinary solid geography; and 





as readable as any travel book that 
sets out primarily to entertain its 
readers. 

The new work is set apart from its 
predecessors in two ways. It brings 
the Mikhailov account of the vast So- 
viet land up to date, by carrying the 
story on through the Second World 
War and the first years of reconstruc- 
tion. And its material is presented in 
an interesting new arrangement. The 
book covers the Soviet Union in sev- 
eral journeys. That, incidentally, 
makes clear the communications net- 
work of the country. For the reader 
the book becomes a fascinating series 
of conducted tours, with a charming 
but unobtrusive guide providing fresh 
information that deepens the interest 
of each absorbing scene. 
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BSTIONS ANSWEREDE: <2 


Progress of the Five-Year Plan in the First Quarter of 1948 


Question: A number of readers have 
asked about economic developments in 
the Soviet Union, especially informa- 
tion on the progress of the Fourth 
Five-Year Plan. 


Answer: An excellent summary of 
the progress of the Plan during the 
first three months of this year, which 
is the third year of the Fourth Five- 
Year Plan, is contained in the May 7th 
issue of Facts, a news bulletin pub- 
lished by the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship. The sum- 
mary, in which the statistics are from 
the report of the State Planning Com- 
mission of the USSR, follows: 

During the first quarter of the year 
1948, the third year of the first post- 
war Five-Year Plan, Soviet industry 
achieved remarkable results. Its gross 
output rose 32 per cent above the in- 
dustrial gross output for the same 
period in 1947. It is expected that the 
output during the second quarter of 
1948 will rise even higher since the 
production always increases during 
the spring and summer months. 

The industrial plan for the first quar- 
ter of 1948 was fulfilled by 102 per 
cent. The Soviet people hope to be 
able to accomplish the goals set for 
the entire Five-Year Plan in four 
years. 

The following industries showed out- 
standing increases in production dur- 
ing the first quarter as compared with 
the same period last year: pig iron, 
136 per cent; steel, 141; rails, 157; coal, 
120; oil, 124; locomotives, 211; automo- 
biles, 220; buses, 194; agricultural 
machines, 238; tractors, 237; zinc, 158; 
natural gas, 122; as well as railroad 
cars, ball bearings, electro-motors, min- 
eral fertilizers, synthetic rubber and 
every kind of building material. 

The gross output of the food indus- 
try increased 43 per cent as compared 
with the first quarter of 1947. Some 
of the gains include butter, 242 per 
cent; vegetable oil, 151; sugar, 870; 
soap, 154. 

The quotas set by the Plan for the 
first quarter of 1948 were fulfilled by 
some industries as follows: Iron and 
steel, 107 per cent; Coal (Western 
regions), 105; Coal (Eastern regions), 
101; Oil (Southern and Western re- 
gions), 104; Oil (Eastern regions), 106; 
Automobile and tractor industry, 109; 
Woodpulp and paper, 112; Building 
materials industry, 109; Building and 
road building, 113; Rubber, 111; Tex- 
tiles, 104; Food industry, 108; Tim- 
ber, 94. 

The total volume of capital works 
during the first quarter of 1948 was 19 
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per cent greater than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1947. Improvements 
of existing facilities, and the building 
of new plants and factories in such 
industries as coal, was 21 per cent 
above the first quarter of 1947; in iron 
and steel 16 per cent; in light and food 
industries 16; in transport 27. Housing 
during the first quarter of 1948 was 
140 per cent of the volume reached 
during the same period last year. 

‘ Due to the reduction in retail prices 
the purchasing power of the ruble was 
enhanced 41 per cent as compared 
with the first quarter of 1947. Real 
wages of factory and office workers 
rose in the first quarter of 1948 on an 
average of 51 per cent as compared 
with the same period last year. 

As a result of the currency reform 
and the abolition of rationing last De- 
cember, consumers’ purchases showed 
a marked increase in the first quarter 
of 1948. As compared with the first 
quarter of 1947, the following increases 
in trade turnover took place: Bread, 
72 per cent; Baked goods and pastries, 
57; Cereals and macaroni, 52; Sugar, 
270; Cotton textiles, 44; Silk fabrics, 
44. 

Prices at’ collective farm markets 
(where farmers sell directly to the 
consumer) dropped in the first quar- 
ter of 1948 to 31 per cent of the prices 
during the first quarter of 1947—a drop 
of more than two-thirds. Prices at co- 
operative markets in the cities were 
45 per cent, or less than one-half, of 
what they were in the corresponding 
period last year. 

During the first quarter of 1948 the 
total number of factory and office 
workers in the entire national economy 
of the USSR increased by two million 
as compared with the first quarter of 
1947. In industry alone, the increase 
was one million. 

During the first quarter of 1948 the 
productivity of labor increased by 21 
per cent compared with the same pe- 
riod in 1947. This includes the engi- 
neering industry with 34 per cent and 
the iron and steel industry with 36 per 
cent. This increase in labor productiv- 
ity was partly due to greatly improved 
technological facilities and to the abo- 
lition of rationing, the lower prices and 
greater abundance of foodstuffs and 
other consumer goods, which in turn 
resulted in increased purchasing power 
to the workers. Due to the increased 
output per worker and bonus payments 
for the fulfillment and overfulfillment 
of production quotas, there was also 
an increase in the earnings of the 
workers. 

The gross output of industry in the 


areas which suffered Nazi occupation 
increased in the first quarter of .1948, 
as compared with the same period last 
year, by 59 per cent with pig iron out- 
put increasing by 75; steel by 97; rolled 
metal by 103; power by 33; cement by 
67. 

Three billion rubles were spent on 
capital construction in those areas, such 
as the building of factories and homes, 
during the first quarter of 1948. 

Reviewing the figures published by 
the State Planning Commission, the 
Moscow newspaper Pravda remarked 
that the “Soviet people have every 
reason to congratulate themselves on 
new outstanding successes in the strug- 
gle for the fulfillment of the Plan. The 
first quarter of the decisive year of the 
post-war Five-Year Plan is marked by 
a great growth of industry, a further 
consolidation of agriculture, and a con- 
siderable upswing in the well-being of 
the Soviet people.” 


On Lithuanians 


Question: Is it true that Lithuanian 
citizens and particular Jews among 
them are restricted in their movements 
and not allowed to leave Lithuania? 
How can people in this country make 
contact with relatives in Lithuania? 
A. H., Bronx, N. Y. 


Answer: Citizens of the Lithuanian 
Soviet Republic have complete equal- 
ity with all other citizens of all other 
republics of the USSR, of course, and 
their movements are in nowise re- 
stricted. Jews who survived the occu- 
pation of Lithuania by the Nazis and 
who are now in Lithuania are partici- 
pating in the reconstruction of their 
country along with other citizens. 

A large number of Lithuanian Jews 
fled into the interior of the Soviet 
Union as the Nazis were invading their 
country and have since returned and 
are among the most enthusiastic par- 
ticipants in the work of reconstruction. 
A number of the Jews of Lithuania 
who fled into other parts of the Soviet 


Union settled in the communities 
where they found refuge. Still others 
have since gone to _ Birobidzhan, 


where they were helped to settle 
through government assistance. 
People here who are trying to estab- 
lish contact with their relatives who 
were among the displaced persons of 
the USSR can do so by writing to the 
Russian Red Cross and Red Crescent 
in Moscow, or to the Jewish Anti-Fas- 
cist Committee, in Moscow. They may 
also write to the township where their 
relatives resided before the war. 
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KEEP THE DOOR WIDE OPEN 
(Continued from page 7) 


pew WALLACE HAS SPOKEN FOR THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, 
whose will has been so arrogantly flouted by the Adminis- 
tration. They have shown and they will continue to show 
that the cold war policy is not immutable, that it can and 
must be changed. 

In recent months many groups have expressed the will for 
peace. On April 21 the American Friends’ Service Committee 
published a strong appeal against the drive toward war. 
“If America has tried and failed to gain peace, now is the 
time to try again,” they urged. Expressing the firm conviction 
that peaceful relations are possible between the United States 
and Russia, the Quaker leadership called for the immediate 
beginning of peace talks. They proposed a meeting of leading 
Americans citizens “to formulate proposals for a general settle- 
ment of outstanding issues between the United States and the 
Soviet Union” to be debated widely and laid before the heads 
of both governments; for the strengthening of the United 
Nations as an instrument of world law and order; for the 
promotion of intercultural understanding between the two 
nations through private organizations. 

The initiative of the Quaker organization brought wide 
and encouraging response. It was followed up by a further 
statement from the American Friends’ Service Committee, 
answering the charges that the United States has given consis- 
tent support to the United Nations and that Russia alone 
has blocked the way toward the development of that body into 
an effective world instrument. 

They cited the following American actions among those 
which have weakened rather than strengthened the United 
Nations: 


The promulgation of the Truman Doctrine (Greek-Turkish Aid) 
without any prior consultation with the United Nations. Our 
unilateral action in this regard discouraged people around the 
world whose hopes for peace were founded on the United Nations. 

The termination of UNRRA. . . . By insisting on its termination 
while millions still suffered, the United States demonstrated a lack 
of faith in collective action not justified by the facts. In replacing 
UNRRA with bilateral piecemeal relief agreements, the United 
States put food into politics and weakened world faith in the moral 
principles of democracy. 

American insistence on a strategic trusteeship for the Pacific 
Islands. Under this type of trusteeship we not only gained unilateral 
control, but we are under no obligation to report to the United 
Nations on our stewardship. This action undermined the trustee- 
ship principle. 

Our vacillating policy with regard to Palestine. American politics 
has embarrassed other nations and impaired the prestige of the 
world organization. 


The statement expressed disagreement with the conclusion 
that divergence between American and Russian views on 
Atomic Energy questions was too great to give any basis for 
discussion. It noted that the USSR had made considerable 
concessions over her previous position, asked whether there 
was anything unreasonable in Russian insistence that manu- 
facture of atomic weapons cease as a prerequisite to the estab- 
lishment of a control system and insisted that the Russian 
proposals are worthy of consideration. It called for UN action 
on the disarmament proposals supported by Russia. 

On April 30, the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America submitted to President Truman a “Positive Pro- 
gram for Peace.” While the program supports the Marshall 
Plan, it contains many positive elements and warns that “our 
recent international policy seems to have been much domi- 
nated by military thinking.” In presenting the program to the 
President, representatives of the group told the President that 
“the door of diplomatic negotiations with Russia should be 
kept open and used.” 

When the news of the American-Soviet exchanges was first 
published, this group sent a telegram to the President “rejoic- 
ing” in the exchange and saying that if this led to discussions 
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for settling their differences “it would meet with the approval 
of the overwhelming majority of our churches.” 

The Council for Social Action of the Congregational 
Churches, while also endorsing the European Recovery Pro- 
gram and “regional security arrangements” with European 
nations, expressed the belief that war with the Soviet Union 
is not inevitable and warned of the danger “that our own 
nation will so concentrate on military preparations and defen- 
sive action that it will fail to take positive and constructive 
steps for the reinvigoration of democracy and the achievement 
of real peace.” 

The quadrennial General Conference of the Methodist 
Church meeting in Boston early in May adopted a report 
denouncing war, which said: 


Peace in the immediate future depends primarily on the estab- 
lishment of better relations between the Soviet Union and the 
United States. Whether the tensions and issues which divide these 
two powers can be resolved by orderly processes is one of the 
supreme challenges of our time. Christian men and women espe- 
cially have an inescapable responsibility to resist a mood of despair, 
blind hatred, hysteria and hopelessness. They should seek to develop 
mutual understanding in which differences with Russia can be 
reconciled. It is our opinion that neither the peoples of the Soviet 
Union or the United States desire war. We call upon all of our 
peoples promptly to undertake to change the prevailing mood which 
we believe conducive to war. 


These are only a few examples indicating the strength of 
the growing.demand among the American people for a change 
in the Administration’s cold war policy. Many more could 
be cited from labor, veterans’, women’s and other groups 
representing wide sections of the American people. 

The National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, refus- 
ing to be intimidated by the attempts to brand its activities 
as subversive and the sentence passed by the federal court in 
Washington against its executive director, Richard Morford, 
as a result of the contempt citation by the Committee on 
un-American Activities, has intensified its work for American- 
Soviet cooperation, and is winning numerous new adherents. 

One of the most valuable activities spearheaded by this 
organization has been the campaign against Twentieth- 
Century Fox’s contemptible war-inciting film “The Iron Cur- 
tain.” Numerous organizations and individuals joined the 
campaign against this film, now being shown throughout the 
country. Many of the reviewers agreed with the Council’s 
characterization of it as dangerous, hate-inciting propaganda. 
Picket lines and leaflet distribution in many cities have helped 
arouse movie-goers to its dangerous implications. 

The response of the people throughout the country to the 
release of the notes by the Soviet Government and the promise 
of peace they held out, was matched by the joyful response 
of the people throughout Europe. In Moscow the people lined 
up six deep to read the latest bulletins, and said “Good! 
Good!” 

In attempting to show that the cold war policy of the 
U. S. is immutable, the Administration has succeeded rather 
in exposing before the whole world how wide is the gap 
between our official policies and the desires of our people, as 
well as of the war-weary millions everywhere. 

Let us keep wide open the door to a Century of Peace! 


USSR Recognizes Israel 


S WE GO TO PRESS, THE NEWS IS PUBLISHED THAT THE SOVIET 

Union, on May 17, extended de jure recognition to the 
new state of Israel, going even further than the U.S. de facto 
recognition. The Israeli note requesting recognition expressed 
the “profound gratitude” of the Jewish peopie everywhere 
for the firm attitude taken by the USSR in the UN in favor 
of an independent Jewish state and for the “tenacious defense” 
of this position, as well as for its “sincere sympathy with 
the sufferings of the Jewish people under the heel of the fascist 
butchers.” 


Jessica SMITH 
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THE BRITISH PEOPLE 
AND WAR HYSTERIA 


(Continued from page 10) 


starving population of the Western Zones. 

The abolition of rationing in the Soviet 
Union and the almost miraculous im- 
provements in the standard of living of 
the Russian people cannot be concealed 
for long. Equally the improvement in 
the conditions of Eastern Europe—an im- 
provement which will be seen in much 
clearer outline after the next harvest— 
cannot be hidden from the world. 

Facts, in the end, will prove much 
more powerful than threats of atom 
bombs. And as the situation develops, 
the people will begin to see where the 
policy of the “cold war” is leading. They 
will be forced to realize that the Truman 
technique of resisting Communism (by 
which the Wall Street millionaires mean 
fighting any form of nationalization or 
State trading) must lead to an alliance 
with the very people who built fascism. 
It means relying for the rebuilding of 
Western Germany on the same indus- 
trialists who financed and sustained the 
Hitler regime. 

If these men are our allies, then the 
British men and women who died in 
the war against Nazi Germany were all 
the victims of a gigantic mistake. Goeb- 
bels, Mosley, John Amery and William 
Joyce were right and Winston Churchill 
and Franklin Roosevelt were wrong. 

Millions of people in Britain have re- 
fused to believe that this was the course 
events were taking. They have been un- 
easy about our support for a fascist- 
royalist government in Greece. They 
have deplored our failure to carry out 
Mr. Bevin’s pledge to socialize the indus- 
tries of the Ruhr. But they have believed 
that the third force based on the princi- 
ples of social democracy was a reality. 

Then came the demand of the United 
States Congress for Marshall Aid for 
Franco. The hurried attempts to push 
this ugly plan back into the realms of 
secret diplomacy deceived nobody. 

I think that the British people are 
now beginning to understand. They 
know they cannot “contract out” of their 
duty to fight for the principles which 
they accepted during the war. 

The forces on the side of peace are 
overwhelming. If they are mobilized, we 
shall not only make a third world war 
impossible; we can still work in friend- 
ship with progressive men and women 
in both East and West to build the cen- 
tury of the common man. 





GORDON SCHAFFER is assistant editor of 
the London "Reynolds News" and vice-presi- 
dent of the British-Soviet Society. He recently 
made an extensive tour of the Soviet Union 
and the Soviet occupation zone in Germany. 
His latter observations are incorporated in 
his book "Russian Zone" issued in England. 
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A DEPUTY DESCRIBES HIS REGION 


(Continued from page 17) 


Jews to manage their own affairs. The 
population elects a Soviet of Working 
People’s Deputies on the basis of uni- 
versal, equal and direct suffrage and by 
secret ballot. 

Among the deputies to the regional 
Soviet you find people of the most diverse 
calling—workers and _ intellectuals, col- 
lective farmers and handicraftsmen, men 
and women, young and old, members of 
the Communist Party and non-Party peo- 
ple. All of them are ardent patriots and, 
though they may express their feelings 
in different ways, all are inspired by one 
aim—to develop their region, to bring 
greater prosperity to its people. One of 
the deputies, for example, is Ber ‘Meiler, 
editor of the regional Jewish language 
newspaper, the Birobijaner Stern (Biro- 
bidzhan Star). In his youth he worked 
as a lens grinder and later studied at 
the Moscow Pedagogical Institute. He 
taught school in Birobidzhan and then 
became editor of the local paper and 
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playwright. His play The Man from 
Birobidzhan is drawing capacity audi- 
ences at the Birobidzhan theater. Another 
deputy is Joseph Glik, a lathe operator 
at the metal plant who as early as May, 
1947 completed his five-year program. 

Deputies are accountable by law to 
their electorate not only for their own 
activities but for the work of the Soviet. 
Voters have the right to ask their deputy 
at any time: What have you been doing 
to improve the living conditions of the 
people, how are you carrying out the 
voters’ mandate? Kravets, principal of a 
secondary school, in his report to the 
voters as head of the cultural and edu- 
cational committee of the local Soviet, 
pointed out that the number of libraries, 
cultural centers and cinemas had _in- 
creased in the district and showed how 
well these institutions were working. The 
voters who took the floor at the meeting 
praised his work. Similarly, voters rated 
highly the work of another deputy, Gor- 
enberg, a combine operator in the past 
and now assistant director of a state farm. 

Deputies who fail to live up to the 
electors’ mandate and display no concern 
for their needs are either recalled or not 
re-elected. Last December, for example, 


some of them were not renominated. 

The Soviet Union is a fraternal family 
of nations and Jews not only enjoy 
equal rights but live. in close friendship 
with all other nationalities. When the 
first Jewish settlers arrived in Biro- 
bidzhan, the Russians there helped them 
to get adjusted. This friendship is grow- 
ing stronger from year to year. The Rus- 
sian people are sending us machines for 
tilling the soil, for extracting coal, gold 
and other ores. Ukrainians are sending to 
us expert agriculturists and agronomists; 
Byelo-Russians—automobiles, and equip- 
ment for fish curing factories. There is 
probably no nation in the Soviet Union 
which is not helping us to build up our 
own statehood. Among the outstanding 
workers in a clothing factory I visited 
recently there were Russians and Jews, 
Tatars and Ukrainians, Mordovians and 
Byelo-Russians. This little collective, like 
a drop of water, reflects the life in our 
Region. 

The development of our Region is 
proceeding according to plan, which calls 
for growing investments in industry and 
agriculture. In the next three years alone, 
appropriations for capital construction 
will amount to 750,000,000 rubles. To- 
day our Region is no longer exclusively 
agricultural, as it was formerly, but has 
become an industrial-agrarian area. 
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STATE DEPARTMENT AND THE “COLD WAR” 


(Continued from page 9) 


launched a formidable one in the Ar- 
dennes, broke through the front, and 
placed many of the American and British 
troops in Belgium in a difficult and even 
dangerous situation. Their ambition was 
to reach Antwerp; for a time it looked 
as if they would achieve it; and if they 
had done so they would have prolonged 
the war considerably and greatly in- 
creased the losses and hardship of the 
British armies and people. 

In this somewhat anxious position, Mr. 
Winston Churchill, who bears his share 
of the responsibility of having kept the 
Soviet peoples waiting—with incredible 
sacrifices—almost three years for the sec- 
ond front, turned naturally and properly 
to Stalin for help. On the 6th January, 
1945, he sent a message to Stalin, which 
I may quote: 


The battle in the West is very heavy and, 
at any time large decisions may be called for 
from the Supreme Command. You know 
yourself from your own experience how very 
anxious the position is when a very broad 
front has to be defended after temporary loss 
of the initiative. It is General Eisenhower’s 
great desire and need to know in outline 
what you plan to do, as this obviously affects 
all his and our major decisions. I shall be 
grateful if you can tell me whether we can 
count on a major Russian offensive on the 
Vistula front, or elsewhere, during January, 
with any other points you may care to 
mention. 


Stalin replied on the following day, 
the 7th January: 


I received your message of January 6, 1945, 
in the evening of January 7. 

It is very important to make use of our 
superiority over the Germans in artillery and 
air force. For this we need clear weather for 
the air force and an absence of low mists 
which prevent the artillery from conducting 
aimed fire. We are preparing an offensive, 
but at prseent, the weather does not favor 
our offensive. However, in view of the posi- 
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tion of our Allies on the Western front, 
Headquarters of the Supreme Command has 
decided to complete the preparations at a 
forced pace and, disregarding the weather, 
to launch wide-scale offensive operations 
against the Germans all along the Central 
front not later than the second half of Janu- 
ary. You need not doubt but that we shall 
do everything that can possibly be done to 
render help to the glorious troops of our 
Allies. 


In his reply to this message Mr. 
Churchill wrote to Stalin on January 9: 


I am most grateful to you for your thrilling 
message. May all good fortune rest upon 
your noble venture. 


It is worth while just following out 
the results of this appeal of Mr. Church- 
ill, and of the Soviet response to it, at 
this time when Mr. Churchill and others 
are feeding a campaign of hysterical 
abuse against the Soviet Union. 

The offensive against the Germans on 
the Soviet-Carpathian front, planned for 
the 20th January, was advanced to the 
12th. On that day, a great offensive was 
launched by the Soviet forces on a wide 
front from the Baitic Sea to the Car- 
pathians. One hundred and fifty Soviet 
divisions, supported by a large quantity 
of artillery and aircraft, broke through 
the German front and threw the German 
troops back many miles. Five or six days 
later, German troops on the Western 
front, amongst them the 5th and 6th 


. Panzer Armies, had to be withdrawn 


from the front and transferred to the 
East to meet the attacking Soviet troops. 
The German offensive in the West was 
thus frustrated. 


Churchill is Grateful 


On January 17, Mr. Churchill wrote 
to Stalin: 


On behalf of His Majesty’s Government 
and from the bottom of my heart, I offer you 
our thanks and congratulations on _ the 
immense assault you have launched upon the 
Eastern front. 


The general public could not, of 
course, be told at the time of the arrange- 
ments that were being made for this 
Soviet offensive—that would have as- 
sisted the Nazis—but the results were 
communicated in a Soviet Order of the 
Day in February, 1945, in which, after 
an account of the great success of the 
Red Army offensive just mentioned it 
was announced: 


The first consequence of the successes of 
our winter offensive was that they thwarted 
the Germans’ winter offensive in the West, 
which aimed at the seizure of Belgium and 
Alsace, and enabled the armies of our Allies 
in their turn to launch an offensive against 
the Germans and thus link up their offensive 
operations in the West with the offensive 
operations of the Red Army in the East. 
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(Continued from page 15) 


Today, they are almost uniform in the 
open market and in the government and 
cooperative stores. (In some areas far- 
ther away from the large cities produce 
prices in the open market are even con- 
siderably lower than in the government 
stores. For instance, potatoes are one 
ruble per kilo in the stores and as low 
as 50 kopeks a kilo some 100 miles east 
of Moscow.) 

In 1940 the budget of the USSR 
showed income exceeding expenditures 
by 3.2 billion rubles. In 1942 the picture 
was as follows: expenditures exceeded 
income .by almost 19 billion. But in 
1944 the budget was balanced. It is in- 
teresting to compare this situation with 
the one obtaining in Russia during the 
First World War. In 1914 income cov- 
ered only 50 per cent of budgetary ex- 
penditures. In 1917 it covered only 15 
per cent. The rest was supplied by the 
printing press. Paper money in circula- 
tion increased from 1.6 billion rubles in 
1914 to 23 billion (14 times) toward the 
end of the war. In the USSR, however, 
paper money in circulation increased 
only 2.4 times during the war. 

These are some of the “miracles” 
which Soviet planned economy _per- 
formed during the great ordeal of the 
war. They were the result of thorough 
planning and distribution, supported by 
a great national effort, bolstered by so- 
cialist competition and a system of pre- 
miums for better, faster, more efficient 
work, 

No less remarkable and inspiring is 
the process of postwar reconversion 
which I, for one, was fortunate enough 
to witness at first hand. 

This process actually commenced dur- 
ing the war itself. There is no need to 
remind the reader of the severe blow 
fate struck this country in the summer 
of 1946 when a good portion of the 





ON THE UPGRADE-—AND LOOKING BACK 


crops were burned out by drought. The 
recovery from that shock is perhaps the 
most extraordinary feat performed by 
this nation with the exception of victory 
itself. The financial and price reform, 
one year after that elemental catastrophe, 
stands like a monument to Soviet eco- 
nomic achievement. 

The transition to peace economy is 
being made without crises and depres- 
sions, smoothly, fast and efficiently. 

This is done firstly, through the over- 
all economic planning which determines 
the new proportions in the development 
of socialist economy as compared with 
the proportions of the period of war 
economy. 

Secondly, through redistribution of the 
labor force, as well as basic and work- 
ing capital between the various branches 
of national economy. 

Thirdly, by utilization of a great part 
of the industrial potential developed for 
and during the war. Many hundreds of 
the greatest war plants are now turning 
out stuff for heavy industry, transport, 
agriculture, etc. 

Fourthly, by increasing the share of 
“socialist accumulation” in the national 
income. The share of the social product 
being set aside for accumulation and re- 
production is being increased at the 
expense of fast decreasing military ex- 
penditures. 

Fifthly, and finally, the smooth tran- 
sition to peace economy is being achieved 
by steadily increasing the level of con- 
sumption of the workers and returning 
the plants and factories to a normal 
peace-time regime as far as working 
hours are concerned. This means that 
compulsory overtime work is abolished, 
normal vacations and rest are restored 
and the share of the social product ear- 
marked for consumption is being in- 
creased all the time. 











A few left! Don’t Miss Yours! 


Professor Frederick L. Schuman's 
The Devil and Jimmy Byrnes 


Now available in attractive pamphlet form 


Single copies, 5¢. 25 copies $1.00; 100 for $3.50 
Orders of more than 100 copies, 3¢ each. 


order now from 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 East 32nd St., New York 16, N. Y. 















Defense expenditures figured as 32.5 
per cent of the total budget expenditures 
in 1940. In 1944 they rose to 52 per cent. 
They were down to 23.9 in 1946 and are 
set at 17 for the current year. As a mat- 
ter of fact the only expenditures which 
have been decreased in absolute figures, 
not only in percentages, in the new 
budget, are those of the Ministry of the 
Armed Forces and those connected with 
the floating of state loans. Basic items, 
such as national economy, social and 
cultural expenditures, education, etc., 
have been vastly increased. 

One of the extremely important fac- 
tors contributing to the smooth transi- 
tion of the economy from war to peace 
is that socialist enterprises help the work- 
ers to change or improve their qualifi- 
cations and pay them during the period 
of their retraining the equivalent of their 
normal average earnings. Nobody, of 
course, is fired during “retooling.” 

As a whole, the new Five-Year Plan 
sets the goal of considerably surpassing 
the prewar level of economic develop- 
ment of the country. Industrial produc- 
tion as a whole will increase one and a 
half times as compared with the last 
year of peace. The national income will 
increase 1.4 times. 

In addition to all that, the nation has 
decided to fulfill the current Five-Year 
Plan in four years and is well on the 
way toward that goal. 

Of 28 All-Union Ministries cited in 
the recent report of the State Planning 
Commission on the fulfillment of the 
Plan in 1947, 21 have overfulfilled their 
assignments from 101 to 115 per cent 
(the latter percentage was achieved by 
the Ministry of the Building and Road- 
Building Machinery Industry). 

The report says, among other things: 
“The gross production of the entire in- 
dustry of the USSR increased in 1947 
in comparison with 1946 by 22 per cent, 
with the output of the textile and light 
industries increasing by 33 per cent. In 
the course of 1947 the rate of increase 
of industrial output steadily rose. The 
growth of production in comparison with 
the corresponding quarter of 1946 
amounted to 12 per cent in ‘the first 
quarter, 18 in the second, 26 in the third 
and 30 in the fourth quarter. The aver- 
age quarterly industrial production level 
of the prewar year 1940 was reached 
in the fourth quarter of 1947.” 

This was precisely the time when our 
everyday life changed almost overnight 
on December 16, when the currency and 
price reforms were instituted. Naturally, 
such changes cannot be fiat affairs. They 
must be based on a solid foundation of 
work and success in production. 

The Soviet Union is on the upgrade, 
but while upgrade movements tend nat- 
urally to slow down, ours is daily gath- 
ering speed. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
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JUST 
RECEIVED 


Soviet Union 
PORT ARTHUR 


by S. STEPANOV 


An historical novel based on the Russo- 
Japanese Wor, 1904-05. An excellent por- 
trayal of the Russian officers, soldiers and 
sailors and their life during the war. The 
characters are the actual generals and ad- 
mirals, such as Admiral Alexeyev, the vice- 
roy: General Stessel, commander of the fort- 
ress of Port Arthur: and General Kuropatkin, 
commander-in-chief; and other officers and 
their wives, as well as rank-and-file soldiers 
and sailors whose names are inscribed as 
heroes in Russian history. 


It was for this novel that Stepanov received 
the Stalin Prize for Literature. 


784 pages Price: $2.50 postpaid 


SOVIET SHORT 
STORIES 


A volume of selected stories by nineteen 
of the best known Soviet writers, including 
Gorky, Alexei Tolstoi, Mikhail Sholokhov, 
Konstantin Simonov, and others. With the 
exception of the three by Gorky, all the sto- 
ties were written during the past decade. 
Here is an opportunity to become acquainted 
with the style and content of modern Soviet 
writing, to say nothing of the joy and pleas- 
ure you will derive from reading this volume. 


472 pages Price: $2.00 postpaid 


Both books are publications of the Foreign 
Languages Publishing House, Moscow 


NOTE: On Canadian orders add ten per 
cent to cover additional postage charges. 





FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORP. 
Dept. L., June 

55 West 56th Street 

(formerly at 253 Fifth Ave.) 

New York 19, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find [] check [ bills 
[] money order to the amount of $_..._.__ 
for which please send me 
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Address :, 
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Have YOU seen 
a Soviet Film 
lately? 


Now more than ever 


SOVIET FILMS 


are vital to a better understand- 
ing of* Russian life and culture 
today. 


‘Current Features 
SON OF THE REGIMENT 


* Dramatic story of a Russian war 


orphan. Based on the famous 
novel by Valentin Katayev. 


SPRING 


A magnificent musical film spec- 
tacle featuring Russia's greatest 


stars, Nikolai Cherkassov and 
Lubov Orlova. 


THE GREAT GLINKA 


The life and music of the great 
Russian composer of "Ivan Susa- 
nin" and “Russlan and Ludmilla." 


THE MIRACLE OF 
DR. PETROV 
(In the Name of Life) 


A Russian doctor in a challeng- 
ing drama of contemporary life. 
Directed by Alexander Zarki and 
Joseph Heifits, producers of 
"Baltic Deputy." 


RUSSIAN BALLERINA 


Backstage story of the Russian 
ballet with beautiful dancing and 
music. Featuring Galina Ulanova. 


IVAN THE TERRIBLE 


Eisenstein's last film, starring 


Nikolai Cherkassov. 


STONE FLOWER 


First Prize Color Film at the In- 
ternational Cannes Festival. 


(Also available in !6mm through 
Brandon Films, 1600 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y.) 


Artkino Pictures, Inc. 


723 SEVENTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Telephone: Circle 5-6570 














LINGUAPHONE 
IS YOUR 

PASSPORT 

TO THE WORLD 











/ in your own home you 
y can now learn to speak 


SPANISH 
PORTUGUESE 
FRENCH * RUSSIAN 
GERMAN ° CHINESE 


Or any of 23 other languages 
by the World Famous 


LINGUAPHONE 


Conversational METHOD 












It’s all talk; natural every-day conversa- 
tion. In your own bome you can learn 
to speak any of 29 languages by the world- 
famous Linguaphone Ear-Eye Conversa- 
tional Method. It is amazingly simple and 
practical. You HEAR voices of native 
teachers ... they speak to you as often as 
you want them, never tiring .. . you 
REPEAT what they say, answer their ques- 
tions . . . before you are actually aware, 
you are conversing in the language of your 
choice. 


Educators and language teachers regard 
Linguaphone as a notable advance in 
modernizing and simplifying the study of 
languages. That is why so many Lingua- 
phone sets are in use in schools, colleges, 
universities, as an aid to fluent speaking. 
Save time, work and money, learn the 
Linguaphone Way which has helped thou- 
sands in the Army, Navy, Flying and Signal 
Corps and other services, as well as more 
than one million home-study students. 


Linguaphone's 29 Languages 


SPANISH RUSSIAN CHINESE 
PORTUGUESE POLISH JAPANESE 
FRENCH CZECH HINDUSTANI 
GERMAN DUTCH BENGALI 
ITALIAN ESPERANTO PERSIAN 
NORWEGIAN LATIN BURMESE 
SWEDISH GREEK MALAY 
FINNISH HEBREW AFRIKAANS 
IRISH ARABIC EFIK 
ENGLISH SYRIAC HAUSA 


Available to Veterans under 
G I BILL OF RIGHTS 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


Without cost or obligation we shall be glad 
to send you the illustrated Linguaphone 
Book on effective language mastery. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
44 RCA BUILDING, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
44 RCA Blidg., New York 20, N. Y. 


Send me the FREE Linguaphone Book. 
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SRT BOOK CLUB'S 


new selection 


To New Members 


If you prefer you can start your mem- 
bership with the current selection, Mother, 
by Maxim Gorky, in a new edition with an 
introduction by Howard Fast, and transla- 
tion revised by Isidor Schneider. 

“Those who will read it for the first 
time will make a major literary dis- 
covery."—Howard Fast 


Join the Club that... 


brings you the important authoritative 
books about the Soviet Union and related 
subjects at savings of from 30 to 60 per 
cent. Begin your membership with either 
the current selection, Mother, by Maxim 
Gorky, or the new selection, Road to 
Calvary, by Alexei Tolstoy. 


No fees—no dues... 


membership is absolutely free. All you 
pay for are the selections you pick. You 
are obligated to take only three a year— 
more if you like—at the regular member- 
ship price of only $1.98, plus 14¢ for 
postage and handling. Announcements of 
new selections are published in Soviet 
Russia Today. 


Free to New Members 


As your premium for joining you receive, 
absolutely free, a year's subscription, or 
if you are already a subscriber, a year's 
renewal to Soviet Russia Today; OR your 
choice of one of the three notable books 
listed below. 


THE RUSSIANS by Albert Rhys Williams. Vital 
up-to-date material presented in Williams’ inim- 
itable question and answer style. 


CHARIOT OF WRATH by Leonid Leonov. The latest 
book by one of the greatest living Soviet 
novelists. 


PEOPLES OF THE SOVIET UNION by Corliss La- 
mont. Absorbing authoritative information on the 
diverse Soviet nationalities. 


You will receive FREE your choice of one of these 
famous books as your premium on joining; or, you 
may enter or renew your subscription to Soviet 
Russia Today for a full year FREE. 


ROAD TO 
CALVARY 


by ALEXEI TOLSTOY 


In two volumes, boxed. 
Regular price $6.00 


BOOK CLUB PRICE 
ONLY $1.98 


This great work is the masterpiece 
of the late Alexei Tolstoy and one of 
the masterpieces of Soviet literature. 
On its completion it was awarded the 
Stalin Prize, and it has achieved world 
recognition. It is a trilogy, three novels 
in one, written in the epic Russian 
tradition. Its characters represent all 
levels of Russian society. It moves with 
a tremendous sweep over the greatest 
landscape ‘in modern historical fiction. 


The first of the three volumes, The 
Sisters, deals with a group of Petro- 
grad intellectuals in the decadent pre- 
war years and takes them through the 
war into the first episodes of the Revo- 
lution. The second volume, 1928, carry- 
ing the story on through the Civil War 
and into the temporary retreat of the 
Nep period, is a tense 


tered the bright day of socialist con- 
struction. 


Road to Calvary spans the two ages 
and the two worlds of Russia in the 
present century in a story of magnifi- 
cent range and drama. Alexei Tolstoy 
could write of them so feelingly and 
convincingly because his own life 
spanned the two ages and the two 
worlds. When the Revolution came he 
was a member of the nobility, and an 
established writer. Rejecting the Revo- 
lution, at first, he lived the soured life 
of the tsarist emigre. Finally, drawn 
by the vitality and creative forces of 
the new society he returned to become 
one of the greatest of Soviet writers 
and to complete this masterpiece. 


In a chorus of critical acclaim, the 
New Yorker wrote: "Dis- 





drama of divided loyal- 
ties, of passionate emo- 
tional struggle. And the 
concluding volume, Black 
Morning, shows how, in 
an unpromising dawn, a 
desolated land and an 
exhausted people en- 





To Members 


If you do not wish 
to receive Road to 
Calvary as your next 
choice, please notify 
us by letter or post- 
card before July Ist. 


tinguished work in the 
tradition of the nine- 
teenth century novel- 
ists"; the Boston Herald, 
‘truly epic propor- 
tions"; N. Y. Eve. Post, 
"Pace, suspense and the 
typical Russian vitality.” 
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SRT BOOK CLUB—114 EAST 32nd ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of SRT Book Club. Send. me as my first 
selection the book checked below: 
C Road to Calvary ([] Mother 
C for which I enclose remittance for $2.12 (membership price of $1.98 
plus 14¢ for postage and handling) 
or 
(1 send me both books for which | enclose my remittance for $4.00. 
As my premium 
C1] enter [| renew my subscription to Soviet Russia Today for one year 
OR send me the premium book checked below: 


[1] Chariot of Wrath [] Peoples of the Soviet Union 





